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Rye Sales 
Are 


Profit amen 
Sales Jp 


Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the 


growing demand for variety —earn premium 
profits, too! 







International’s modern milling systems are 
now producing the most complete line of fresh 
rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever your 

For More Flavorful Rye specialty baking need—there’s an International 


Breads Use International's Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 
Gold Coin Rye Flours 


ee Mnternational 


® Pure White Rye 









Pure Light Rye 





Pure Cream Rye Contact your Interna- 


tional representative 
for further information 
and free rye formulas. 


Pure Cream Special Rye 


Pure Dark Rye 





SMC] elite A S'7- Guile) ot : ae 


henna! 


Rye Blends—Cream, Dark 


and Pumpernickel GOLD COIN RYE 


Betermations! 
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.. Modern, Efficient 
Plants provide fast, 


dependable service on 


}fezemona 
Mulls 


You can depend on Hammond to provide attractively 
printed Multi-Wall bags that will display your brands to 
best advantage and made to your exact specifications . . . 
delivered when you need them. 

Our experience and “know how” are always available 
to assist you in solving every packaging problem. “Make 
it a habit to depend on Hammond.” 
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Complete Grain 





Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 







Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Lite’ 





UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City @ 4,000,000 Bu. 





GIBRALTAR KANSAS. BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas’ 


i Talire Mi Gelalters 
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Gladiola 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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LILY WHITE BAGSthatstay put! 


( Brother, theyte not only 
rough... theyre SUPER RUFF 
70 stack high 





















ARKELL and SMITHS 








CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. * =“, W.VA. * MOBILE, ALA. 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Results are 


FOR SAFETY 
ON RUGGED 
CLIMBS... 


depend on 
strong climbing 
and rappeling 


nylon 
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better when your choice is right! 


FOR STRENGTH AND VOLUME IN WHOLE WHEAT PRODUCTS... 


Choose Occident RED BAG 
100% WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


ky FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... 


Occident 
Producer 
Sweet Loaf 
Eaco 
Sunburst 
Gold Heart 


Kyrol 


Occident 100% 
Whole Wheat 
Powerful 

Baltic 


American Beauty 
Special 





For sheer strength in a 100% 
whole wheat flour you can’t 
beat Occident Red Bag. Fine, 
coarse or medium granulation. 
It produces big volume loaves 
with outstanding taste and 
texture qualities . . . blended 
with other flours it adds rich 
wheaty flavor, come-again 
sales appeal. And, because 
Occident Red Bag 100% 
Whole Wheat Flour comes to 


you from nearby stocks, it 
arrives FRESH ... gives you 
the same outstanding results 
every time! 

A trial order will convince 
you. Ask your Russell-Miller 
representative for complete 
details on Red Bag and all the 
other fine Russell-Miller bak- 
ery flours he has to fit your 
individual needs. Just write, 
wire, or phone. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
Bako Flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


American Beauty 
Bakers 


Reliable 

American Beauty Cake 
Royal Patent 

White Spray 
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uniformity because flour uniformity is 





pre-tested by Flour Mills of America! 


“THERE iS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 











WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Ouality and Shop Performance 








| = 
Flour mills 6 Amtico, due. 
Bay STATE MILLING Co. | REE of Ametico, Sue 
WINONA. MINNESOTA «+ LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS ALVA ° ROSEDALE 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
“WINGOLD’’ RYE FLOURS 














RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 


SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 
WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour — 
WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 








“ROCRRIVER” BE ODGETT’S” RYE ches: 


ness and wide tolerance. All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


: | —Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 
NEBR ; . . . 
a — — D MILLS FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 




































|f you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking qualities, re- 
member our large storage facilities and skilled person- 
nel. We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand 7070. 


iO id it DRY MILLS. Indiabreted 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 8UILDING « KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN °« FEED GRAINS 
“SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & «. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~— E. M. SUMMERS 




















This is actual Bemis multi- 
color printing, done in a 
Bemis plant on Bemis 
Becote* paper . .\the bright, 
crisp printing your brand 
deserves. 


On the reverse side of this 
sheet is the famous Bemis 
Blue, whithwiakes your flour 
look whiter .. . and boosts 

your sales. 
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"ee ii 
4% 
NY Bag’ mM ] 
Coma e S General Offices, St. Lovis 2, Mo. * Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 





You can’t buy a better flour e¢ Or get a better value major wheat producing areas. The Beardstown Mills can 
Or receive better service * Or be in better hands select from districts producing best wheat. 
It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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FE WHERE IN THE 


LABORATORY 


- CONTROLLED 
1 WORLD 
DIAMOND eee 


AKERY . 
pee oa was the first loaf of bread made? 


“. BAKING 


NX “TESTED - 


Probably at the mouth of a cave by 
some Stone Age homemaker. Bread 
is known to have been used during the 
Stone Age...over 60 centuries ago! 


Aged 





AND WHERE IN THE WORLD... 


.. could you find a better location 
for a flour mill? 





FOR SELECT-ABILITY — Choice of wheat from all three 


FOR DEPENDABILITY— At The Beardstown Mills, 
quality control is the watchword throughout every 
step of the milling operation. 
















MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 


Cente 1101 rourine mitisco. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS ¢ 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR : 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS Be 


FOR DELIVER-ABILITY— Fewer gateways, fewer 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. te nals plus excellent transportation facilities m 


DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


faster shipments from the Beardstown Mills to you! 








; 109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
NEW SPOKANE_MILL. ONE OF PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
Oe ee Assan THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 


LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY | 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

it RYE—White - Medium - Dark 

ee GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "*si¢:* 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK —There is a serious 
shortage of qualified cooks and bakers 
for hotels and restaurants, according 
to a research survey completed re- 
cently by McKinsey & Co, for the 
Statler Foundation, Buffalo. 

Results of the survey were released 
March 31 and 16,000 copies of the re- 
port entitled “A Research Study to 
Improve the Supply of Cooks and 
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Survey Shows “Serious Shortage” 
Of Bakers for Hotel Industry 


Bakers for the Benefit of the Hotel 
Industry” will be distributed to in- 
dividuals and organizations in the 
educational, vocational, hotel, restau- 
rant and food processing fields. 

Those receiving the report will in- 
clude 100 leaders in the flour milling 
industry, as well as schools providing 
courses in cooking and baking. 

The report stresses that the short- 


age is primarily qualitative, not quan- 
titative. There are large numbers of 
people working as cooks in hotel 
kitchens today who by training or ex- 
perience do not work to the standards 
of hotel cooking, according to the 
survey. It indicated these people were 
“for the most part ordinary cooks, 
short-order cooks, those who have 
been trained in mass cooking methods 
like those of the armed forces, or 
bakers trained in commercial tech- 
niques.” 

Many do not adopt a career atti- 
tude toward their occupation, the 
survey said, but look on a job in a 





CYANOGAS  G-Fumigant 
makes grain fumigation 





In frame-style country elevators, this cradle- 
type applicator mounted as a tripod stand ar- 
rangement is particularly adapted to leg applica- 
tion of CYANOGAS. The applicator may also be 
used in other types of elevators. CYANOGAS appli- 
cators accurately regulate the flow of G-Fumigant. 


In concrete country elevators, CYANOGAS 
applicator is used at turnhead distributor spout. 
With this type of applicator, the bin position of 
the spout can be changed from the ground floor 
level without havirig to ride the elevator up into the 
headhouse in order to make a change of position. 








In terminal elevators, Code 7 cradle-type ap- 
plicator for belt application permits fumigation of 
up to 30,000 bushels per hour... af a cost as 
low as “%¢ per bushel. Where application to 
tripper spout is preferred over belt application, a 
different cradle-type applicator is easily mounted. 


HANDLES “AUTOMATICALLY”! Gravity does the work. CYANOGAS is free-flowing, 
ready for use. No weighing, measuring, mixing. 


EFFECTIVE! When CYANOGAS is used at recommended dosages, insect kills approach 100%! 
Even insect eggs laid in grain berries are killed. 


ECONOMICAL! Lower in cost than any other method giving comparable results! 
And Cyanocas G-Fumigant has no injurious effect on milling or baking qualities 


when used as directed. 


A Cyanamid Service Representative will be glad 
to advise you on initial installation of convenient 
CYANOGAS Grain Applicators. Write today 


for complete information. 


KILL RODENTS OUTDOORS with 
CYANOGAS® A-Dusi 


Branch Offices: 


1207 Grond Ave., Kanses City 6, Mo. + 5025 Pattison Ave., St. Louis 10,Mo. * 3505, Kimball Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. - 





- 





AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30U Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


c— 











Donaghey Bidg., Little Rock, Ark. 


easier! 
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hotel as merely a way of earning a 
living. One union official is quoted as 
saying that “there are more shoe- 
makers cooking today than there are 
cooks.” 

One important observation was 
“with a few notable exceptions, hotels 
do not look to trade or vocational 
schools as sources of new employees.” 
Entry to the occupation was stated to 
be “haphazard” and that no recog- 
nized channels exist, or are used by 
enough members of the hotel and 
restaurant industry, by which indi- 
viduals can enter the occupation. 

It was pointed out that a large ma- 
jority of the more than 550,000 cooks 
and bakers (excluding domestic work- 
ers) in the nation today are employed 
by hotels and restaurants. Hotel em- 
ployment of cooks and bakers was 
estimated at 40,000 and restaurant 
employment at 320,000. 

The survey did not provide a break- 
down as to number of cooks employed 
and number of bakers employed. 

The survey reveals that hotel man- 
agers point to the fact that unions 
today force them to take any man 
with some experience as a cook or 
baker. Cooperation between the in- 
dustry, unions and vocational schools 
was seen as the solution to this prob- 
lem. 


Schools, programs of on-the-job 
training and the like are not provid- 
ing a sufficiently large supply of 
trained personnel to enable the hotel 
and restaurant industry to maintain 
food operations even at present levels 
of volume and quality, the report 
claims. The present qualitative short- 
age may become a serious quantita- 
tive shortage within a few years, it 
stated. 

Rebuilding the status of cooks’ and 
bakers’ jobs was one of the things 
called for in visualizing the problem. 
Better use of existing educational 
facilities and providing formal train- 
ing were considered important parts 
of the solution. The type of cooking 
and the skills required were said to 
be different from those required for 
general large-quantity cooking, in- 
cluding mass baking. Training must 
be different from general vocational 
training for the occupation, the sur- 
vey said. 

The industry, according to the re- 
port, must look to the trade and vo- 
cational schools of high school or 
junior college level that offer some 
kind of instruction in cooking. The 
typical vocational school generally 
does not come close enough to the 
serious, professional type of instruc- 
tion required to train cooks and bak- 
ers for the hotel industry, the report 
said. It found that in most of these 
institutions instruction is not given 
by professional chefs or bakers. It is 
absolutely imperative that instructors 
be well-qualified cooks and bakers, 
the report declared. 


Graduates of such schools have not 
entered or contributed significantly to 
the hotel and restaurant industries, 
according to the survey. This was 
blamed on the fact that most hotel 
men do not contact vocational schools 
to recruit new people and that mem- 
bers of the hotel and restaurant in- 
dustries have generally not taken an 
interest in, or cooperated with, the 
schools in their locality. Instructors 
or school directors in the cooking pro- 
grams of vocational schools have 
taken little initiative in trying to ap- 
proach, or establish working relation- 
ships with, hotel ani restaurant man- 
agers in their localities, the report 
added. It noted a reluctance on the 
part of vocational counselors at these 
schools to steer students into cook- 
ing and baking courses. 
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Mare baking: 
.. partner 












Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPERIENCE... 
as proved by 


8 3s aS 
Miss Minneapolis is cise racy shor 


patent spring wheat flour that 


always makes silky, fine-tex- 





tured loaves with a brilliant 


HARRY M. WILTSE 

white crumb color bie loaves Mr. Wiltse joined our sales or- 
ganization June 10, 1920. He 
lives at Hamburg, New York and 
is our sales representative in 
the western New York territory. 


with that old fashioned aroma, 


taste and flavor. 


f grsereese OS conmP ART 
ceneusn ain, re est 
canenae OFF 





W. A, SILVER 


Mr. Silver, after gaining much 
experience in serving the bak- 
ing industry, joined our sales 


Minneapolis Best iss sicong breaa MM) semtentemenn 19 


He lives in Fort Wayne, Indiana 
and covers our Indiana-Michi- 
gan sales territory. 


flour of exceptional uniformi- 
ty, producing loaves of fine, 
flavorsome eating qualities. 


When performance counts 
you can rely on Commander- 
Larabee flours for quality, 
uniformity, dependability . .. 





every time! , 
CHARLES E. BROWN 
Mr. Brown lives at Greenwood, 
Mississippi. He joined our sales 
organization March 6, 1934 and 
contacts our friends and custom- 
ers in Alabama and Mississippi. 





a Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS 


‘ 
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Special Forum to 
Precede Kansas 


Wheat Field Day 


WICHITA, KANSAS — A special 
miller-baker forum to discuss prob- 
lems of wheat and flour has been 
scheduled for the morning of May 27 
as a prelude to the Kansas Wheat 
Field Day. The forum will take the 
place of the tour of the wheat plots 
at the Hutchinson Wheat Experiment 
Station. 

The forum will open with a 
“brunch,” a country style combina- 
tion breakfast and lunch, for the mill- 
ers and bakers group, at 11 a.m. in 
the ballroom of the Baker Hotel, 
Hutchinson. 

The discussions will follow, with 
J. H. Rathbone, president of the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
Wichita, acting as chairman of the 
program. 

A progress report on the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. will be 
made to the group by Mr. Rathbone, 
and Norman Whitehair, extension 
department, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, will describe “Our Wheat 
Quality Story to the Farmer.” Mr. 
Rathbone will then describe the 
“Ground Rules for the Field Day Pro- 
gram.” 

Earl Cross, Western Star Mill Co., 


Salina, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn., will then take over 
as moderator of a session which will 


be a “Review of the Economic Fac- 
tors Affecting Wheat and Flour.” 


This will be a five-point discus- 
sion as follows: 

1. “Wheat Support Programs 1938 
to Date,’”’ Don Stevens, vice president 
and director of flour and feed opera- 
tions, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 

2. “Grain Storage—Its Growth 


and Effect on the Loan Program— 
1938 to Date,” Ellis English, presi- 
dent, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

3. “Report on Feeding Grains and 
Animal Population as They Affect 


the Value of Millfeed,” Dean Mc- 
Neal, vice president in charge of 
formula feed operations, Pillsbury 


Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

4. “New Crop Prospects,” J. R. 
Mulroy, executive vice president, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City. 

5. “The Wheat Problem in Rela- 
tion to Bakery Flour,” Ear] Cross, 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina. 

Following this program, the group 
will board buses for the Hutchinson 
Sports Arena. 





TO RUN SPECIAL TRAIN 
TO HUTCHINSON 


KANSAS CITY—A special ticket 
booth will be set up in the Muehle- 
bach Hotel here the morning of May 
26 for convenience in purchasing tick- 
ets for the special train from Kansas 
City to Hutchinson, Kansas, site of 
the Kansas Wheat Field Day May 27. 
Anyone who wishes to ride the Santa 
Fe special may purchase tickets at 
the hotel or at the Kansas City 
Union Station. It is expected that 
about 150 bakers, millers and others 
will make the trip on the train which 
will leave here at noon May 26. It 
will arrive in Hutchinson in the late 
afternoon. The special will return to 
Kansas City on the morning of May 
28, arriving at noon. 
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Innocent Purchaser 
. o 
Bill Signed 

WASHINGTON — The bill provid- 
ing protection for innocent purchasers 
of converted Commodity Credit Corp. 
grain has been signed into law. 

The bill received final House ap- 
proval on May 11 after the Senate 
earlier had passed the legislation, in- 
corporating in it several amendments 
to the bill previously passed. The 
changes came about after hearings 
by the Senate Agricultural Commit- 
tee. A conference committee was by- 
passed when the House approved the 
amended Senate bill. 
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USDA Announces 1956 State 
Wheat Acreage Allotments; 
ASC to Make Breakdowns 


WASHINGTON — State wheat 
acreage allotments for the 1956 crop 
were announced May 18 by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. State al- 
lotments are based on the national 
wheat acreage allotment of 55 mil- 
lion acres announced May 13. 

Kansas, with 10,587,206 acres, has 
the largest state allotment. Other 
leading wheat states, with their al- 
lotments are: North Dakota 7,321,263 
acres, Oklahoma 4,860,057 acres, Tex- 
as 4,227,136 acres, Montana 4,002,- 
138 acres, Nebraska 3,200,332 acres, 
South Dakota 2,749,275 acres, Colo- 
rado 2,702,237 acres, and Washing- 
ton 2,009,033 acres. 

State allotments are based on 
wheat acreages for the past 10 years 
with adjustments for planting trends, 
weather and other factors. This for- 
mula provides for the establishment 
of state acreage allotments in line 





Need for Stricter Sanitation 
Rules Cited at Mill Meeting 


ROANOKE, VA.—The need to ad- 
just present grain sanitation program 
levels of contamination as rapidly as 
possible was pointed out at the meet- 
ing of the National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn. in Roanoke, May 20-21. 

Discussing progress and future 
problems in grain sanitation, George 
P. Larrick, commissioner of food and 
drugs, Washington, said: “We must 
think in terms of adjusting present 
program levels of contamination as 
rapidly as is possible, to bring them 
more nearly in line with the require- 
ments of the law as interpreted in 
the light of modern-day achievements 
in food sanitation generally. 

“In so doing, we must, of course, 
take into account the practical prob- 
lems which arise out of the grain 
storage and marketing practices 
which have been in existence for 


many years and which are an essen- 
tial part of our national economy. 
However, to believe that the con- 
tamination level adopted as a mere 
beginning point for this program 
must be ‘frozen’ for all time, would 
be to underestimate the ingenuity 
and resourcefulness available in your 
vast and progressive industry.” 

Mr. Larrick first reviewed the flour 
mill inspection program, which has 
been in effect for almost 15 years, 
and he pointed out that it is now only 
rarely that inspectors find a flour 
mill which has neglected internal 
sanitation measures to such an ex- 
tent that seizure or prosecution is re- 
quired. 

He also reviewed the second phase 
of the current sanitation program, 
reinstituted this year, which calls for 

(Continued on page 18) 





Yugoslavia Gets 100,000 Tons 
U.S. Wheat Under P.L. 480 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced May 
20 the issuance of a purchase au- 
thorization under Title I of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 
480), to the government of Yugo- 
slavia to finance the purchase from 
U.S. suppliers of up to a total of 
$6,542,000 worth of wheat. The au- 
thorization is issued under the ex- 
panded agreement entered into be- 
tween Yugoslavia and the U.S. on 
May 13. 

Purchase Authorization FAS Form 
480-A No. 11-04 has been issued to 
the Government of Yugoslavia to 
provide for the purchase of approxi- 
mately 100,000 metric tons of wheat, 
Grade U.S. No. 2 or better. 

The wheat exported must have 
been produced in the continental U.S. 
It will not be necessary that the 
wheat to be exported, or equivalent 
stocks, be obtained from Commodity 
Credit Corp. owned or loan stocks; 
however, prior to exportation, the 


wheat to be exported or equivalent 
stocks may be purchased by the sup- 
plier from CCC. 

CCC presently has available for 
export sale the following wheat: 
West Coast: Soft white and/or west- 
ern white, hard winter (limited quan- 
tities). East Coast: Soft red winter, 
northern spring, hard winter (limited 
quantities), soft white (limited quan- 
tities). Gulf Coast: Hard winter, soft 
red winter (limited quantities). 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers may be made begin- 
ning May 27, 1955, and ending on or 
before July 15, 1955. Delivery to the 
importers will be f.o.b. vessel, U.S. 
port(s) on or after May 27, 1955, but 
not later than July 31, 1955. The 
financing operation. on behalf of the 
CCC will be administered by the Chi- 
cago CSS Commodity Office, U S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, 623 S. Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago 5, IIl. 

At least 50% of the tonnage of the 
wheat will be required to be trans- 
ferred on U.S.-flag commercial ves- 
sels. 


with recent wheat production pat- 
terns. For this reason, state allot- 
ments are not the same as those 
established last year when the na- 
tional allotment was also 55 million 
acres. 


County and individual farm allot- 
ments will vary from the 1955 figures 
for the same reason. County allot- 
ments are determined on the same 
basis as the state allotments but 
individual farm allotments will be 
determined on the basis of wheat 
production during the most recent 
years, and in addition, tillable acres, 
crop rotation plans, type of soil and 
general topography of the farm are 
all considered. 


County Allotments 

State Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Committee (ASC) 
offices will determine county allot- 
ments on the basis of the state al- 
lotments. The county allotments will 
be broken down to individual farm 
allotments by county ASC commit- 
tees. Each wheat producer will be 
advised of the acreage allotment for 
his farm prior to the wheat market- 
ing quota referendum on June 25. 


Legislative provisions authorize the 
designation as non-commercial wheat 
areas all states having wheat allot- 
ments of 25,000 acres or less. For 
1956, the 12 states designated as non- 
commercial wheat states and the 
acreages that would have formed the 
basis for 1956 wheat allotments in 
each state follow: Alabama (14,505 
acres); Arizona (17,533 acres); Con- 
necticut (626 acres); Florida (1,329 


acres); Louisiana (3,184 acres); 
Maine (1,347 acres); Massachusetts 
(687 acres); Mississippi (21,143 


acres); Nevada (11,616 acres); New 
Hampshire (71 acres); Rhode Island 
(603 acres); and Vermont (432 
acres). Farm wheat allotments and 
marketing quotas, if approved, will 
not apply in these states for the 1956 
wheat crop. 

Acreage allotments for the 36 commercial 


wheat states for 1956 compared with 1955 
follow: 





Acreage 
allotted 19 
State— in 1955 Allotment 
(acres) (acres) 
Arkansas ... 50,528 47,433 
California 477,950 455,719 
Colorado ..... 2,677,216 2,702,237 
Delaware ....... 42,895 36,370 
Georgia 105,610 105,624 
eee 1,159,664 1,159,816 
Illinois ...... ee+e 1,376,942 1,384,461 
Indiana ............ 1,154,049 1,166,484 
SOUR: 6 Ksxbeccs etdia 138,057 139,443 
NE ta oe aad 10,496,070 10,587,206 
Kentucky ..... 206,057 219,495 
Maryland ... ‘be 203,953 187,646 
Michigan .... -+++ 1,004,750 969,478 
Minnesota ....... 794,059 726,503 
eee ee 1,141,147 1,163,686 
DL - psinronees é% 4,029,466 4,002,138 
Nebraska .......... 3,207,330 3,200,332 
New Jersey ........ 59,252 55,141 
New Mexico ...... 447,354 465,924 
og St ee ee 322,191 312,175 
North Carolina .. 286,493 283,395 
North Dakota ...... 7,349,025 7,321,263 
Reet 1,599,297 1,594,233 
Oklahoma .......... 4,791,926 4,860,057 
COO 6s dowesidonc 807,897 819,522 
Pennsylvania ....... 639,642 620,185 
South Carolina ..... 136,763 133,488 
South Dakota ...... 2,776,584 2,749,275 
Tennessee .......... 201,261 199,261 
BEE. 60 ecndsandenae ee 4,227,136 
po BS A 317,363 314,994 
VUaDIe. wn asesaveccas 277,953 261,043 
Washington ........ 2,030,298 2,009,033 
West Virginia ...... 42,936 42,956 
Wieconsin ........+. 55,213 45,174 
WOE “bbb .dwilos vue 291,219 303,726 
Total commercial 
OOD ctr ennce <M 54,902,988 64,871,924 
Total non-commer- 
cial area ..... 71,912 73,076 
National Reserve 26,100 65,000 
Wats sicovdtsvce 55,000,000 55,000,000 
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JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—All offi- 
cers were reelected at the 41st an- 
nual convention of the Missouri Grain, 
Feed & Seed Assn. here May 15-16. 
With but one exception the director- 
ate also remains the same. About 175 
persons attended the meeting which 
was held in the Hotel Governor. 

President of the association is W. 
A. Kenney, Kenney Bros. Grain Co., 
Butler; first vice president, Ruby 
Green, Ruby Green Produce, Kirks- 
ville; second vice president, Alton 
Bowers, Marco Mills, Joplin; honor- 
ary vice president, H. H. Green, Pat- 
tonsburg, and executive secretary- 
treasurer, D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville. 

Directors include Forest Lipscomb, 
Lipscomb Grain & Seed Co., Spring- 
field; Oral M. Robison, D. M. Robi- 
son Co., Lathrop; Charles Brucks, 
Glasgow Co-op Assn., Glasgow; E. A. 
Worth, L. C. Worth Commission Co., 
Kansas City; Wade Henderson, Al- 
bany; Curtis E. Carter, Carter Feed 
Mills, Odessa; Rex Hendrick, Hen- 
drick & Co., Buckner; D, W. Mason, 
Mason Elevator, Dalton; Dwight L. 
Dannen, Dannen Mills, Inc, St. 
Joseph, and Murray Renick, Renick 
Mills, Rolla. 

Talks on the business outlook, sell- 
ing techniques, the fertilizer industry 
and elevator safety were heard dur- 
ing the business sessions May 16. 
The Missouri feed law was discussed 
by A. Earl Straub, director of the 
feed and seed division of the State 
Department of Agriculture. A sum- 


USDA Extends 


Farm Storage 


Loan Programs 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has extended the 
farm storage facility and farm stor- 
age equipment loan programs for 
another year through June 30, 1956. 

These loans are designed to help 
farmers obtain needed farm storage. 
Under the programs, farmers can 
borrow a large part of the cost of 
additional storage space and drying 
equipment to provide additional farm 
storage and vital conditioning equip- 
ment for grains and seeds. 

Any farm owner or operator is 
eligible to participate. Loans may be 
obtained through the county ASC 
office or a local bank on storage for 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, soy- 
beans, grain sorghums, dry edible 
beans, rice, peanuts, cottonseed, flax- 
seed and winter cover crop seeds. 

Farmers in most states can borrow 
up to 80% of the cost of new bins, 
cribs or other approved storage struc- 
tures at an interest rate of 4% a 
year. Since the program star<ed, 
about 70,036 loans have been made 
covering structures with a capacity 
of approximately 258 million bushels. 

Up to 75% of the cost of storage 
equipment to keep stored grain in 
proper condition may be borrowed 
under the storage equipment program 
at an interest rate of 4%. The equip- 
ment includes mobile mechanical dry- 
ers, air circulators, ventilators, tun- 
nels and fans. ; 

Continuation of the storage facility 
loan programs will enable producers 
to finance more readily additional 
storage facilities during the coming 
crop year. 
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Missouri: Grain, Feed Group 
Reelects All Officers 


mary vf grain sanitation techniques 
was given by Dr. M. H. Johnson, 
Douglas. Chemical Co., Boonville. 


Traces Fertilizer Growth 

A talk which traced the growth of 
the fertilizer industry and brought 
out the major purposes of fertilizer 
today was given by Dr. U. S. Jones, 
chief agronomist, western fertilizer 
division, Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., Little Rock. He described the 
so-called high analysis fertilizer de- 
veloped in the 1930’s as one which 
would contain a 6-12-6 formula as 
against the old 4-8-4. By that time 
the trend was toward a more concen- 
trated formula which would save on 

sacking and transportation. 

Describes Salesman 


A talk on selling was given by 
Joseph E. Burger, sales manager of 
the Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis. A 
salesman is a guy who can sell with- 
out cutting the price, he declared. 
Five main qualifications of a sales- 
man are character, hard work, ability, 
courage and personality. 

“The star salesman loves his work 
and puts forth: just 10% more effort 
than the average salesman,” Mr. Bur- 
ger said. 


The true repeat customer is the 
one who (1) is satisfied with your 
products, (2) likes doing business 
with your firm and (3) believes in 
you, he said. The two _ greatest 
enemies of salesmen are inertia and 
delay, the speaker declared. 

Speaking on the relationship of 
selling feed to markets for milk, 
meat and eggs was Maurice Johnson, 
vice president of the Staley Milling 
Co., North Kansas City. 

Gordon B. Nance, Missouri exten- 
sion economist, Columbia, indicated 
that, in general, business would be 
good this year, but a decline of 4 to 
7% can be expected in agriculture. 
The feed business is hinged upon 
animal and poultry numbers, he said, 
and the trend is as follows: spring 
pig crop up 5%; cattle on feed steady; 
poultry numbers down 15 to 18%. 
Reduction in poultry should lead to 
a sharp increase in egg prices later 
this year, he declared. 

Cites Fire Hazards 

The “dirty dozen” which contrib- 
uted to fires in mills and elevators 
were listed by A. Omar Hodges, 
manager of The Mill Mutuals, Kansas 
City: friction in elevator legs, in- 
cendiary or by arson, dust explosion, 
lightning, hot bearings, exposure and 
condition of surrounding property, 
friction in cleaning machinery, attri- 
tion and hammermills, motors, chim- 
neys and flues, lightning entering on 
wires and electrical wiring causes. 

Five additional recommendations 
were offered by Mr. Hodges: (1) 
don’t install V-belts on any choke- 
able device with a safety factor of 
less than 200%; (2) don’t let welders 
work without covering all combustible 
items with suitable protection, or 
without handy extinguishers; (3) use 
nothing but approved fumigants and 
methods; (4) watch ingredients that 
are subject to spontaneous combus- 
tion, and (5) don’t make changes in 
your plant without informing your 
insuror. a 

a speaker was Ray yden, 
executive vice president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn., Wash- 
ington. Mr. Bowers was master of 
ceremonies at the banquet. 


Census Bureau Reports 
March Flour Output 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated wheat flour 
production in March at 19,884,000 
sacks. The average output per work- 
ing day amounted to 865,000 sacks, 
compared with 886,000 sacks in Feb- 
ruary and 820,000 sacks in March, 
1954. 

(The Northwestern Miller, in the 
April 26 issue, estimated March flour 
output at 19,821,000 sacks — within 
about 0.3% of the subsequent Census 
estimate.) 

Wheat flour mills in March operat- 
ed at 81.1% of capacity, compared 
with 83.1% the previous month and 
77% in the same month a year 
earlier. 

Flour mills ground 46,104,000 bu 
of wheat in March. This compared 
with 41,186,000 bu. the previous 
month. 

Wheat offal output in March was 
estimated at 394,156 tons, compared 
with 376,594 tons in March last year 
and 356,211 tons in February. 

Rye flour production in March was 
estimated at 202,000 sacks, compared 
with 183,000 sacks the previous 
month and 185,000 sacks in March, 
1954. Rye offal output totaled 2,369 
tons. 

As of March 31, flour mills held 
estimated stocks of 4,713,000 sacks of 
wheat flour. This compares with 
4,661,000 sacks on Dec. 31, 1954, and 
4,470,000 sacks on March 31, 1954. 
Rye flour stocks held by mills on 
March 31 totaled 65,000 sacks. 

The Census figures on flour pro- 
duction represent the production of 
all commercial mills in the U.S. About 
97% of the totals are reported by 
the 375 largest mills, and the balance 
is estimated. 


Wheat Flour Production, by States,* 
March, 1955, and Comparisons 
(thousand sacks) 





Monthly 
March Feb., average 

State 1955 1955 1954 
California ....... 519 486 448 
ae ee 344 307 349 
Pre re 1,247 1,104 1,190 
eer re er 308 264 242 
Iowa ota ahh oho 364 333 318 
Kansas .......... 2,618 2,328 2,477 
ae 518 478 472 
Minnesota ....... 2,218 2,035 2,206 
Missouri ......... 1,694 1,418 1,488 
Montana .....sse% 263 245 80 
Nebraska ........ 552 524 22 
New York ....... 2,380 2,133 2,322 

North Dakota .... 214 204 24 
Gene 2 tues sace 916 $23 850 
Oklahoma ....... 885 793 779 
oO eee ee 621 520 482 
Ci eee ee 1,118 905 939 
CIRM i 5-54.00-42 <6 ob 437 384 409 
Washington ..... 897 771 812 
Other states ..... 1,771 1,659 1,653 
Total J. sccssecs 19,884 17,714 18,480 
*Data are estimated, based on reports 
from mills with a daily capacity of over 
400 sacks. Estimates are shown only for 
states in which the mills reporting each 
month accounted for more than 90% of 

the total production during 1950. 
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New York Bakers Club 


Will Move Quarters 


NEW YORK — The Bakers Club, 
Inc., which has been located in the 
Hotel Sheraton-Astor here for the 
past two years, will move on or about 
July 1 to new quarters in the Bel- 
mont-Plaza Hotel, 49th St. and Lex- 
ington Ave., it was announced by 
Frank A. Lyon, secretary of the club. 

Arthur W. Drake, president of the 
baker group, signed a five-year lease 
covering the new accommodations 
with the Tisch Hotels, Inc. 

The new quarters, which are in the 
immediate vicinity of the club’s form- 
er Shelton Hotel headquarters, will 
consist of five rooms and part of a 
sixth room on the second floor of the 
hotel. 

The new telephone number will be 
PLaza 3-5975. 
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Quaker Oats Co. 
Plans Purchase of 


Baking Mix Firm 


CHICAGO — Directors of Quaker 
Oats Co. have approved the exchange 
of 75,000 shares of Quaker common 
stock for the net assets of the Flako 
Products Corp., New Brunswick, N.J., 
as another step in the company’s 
diversification program. 

The acquisition is subject to the 
approval of Flako stockholders and 
is expected to be effective about 
June 15. 

Flako was one of the first firms 
to enter the prepared baking mix 
fields. The firm now markets pre- 
pared mixes for cake, cookies, bis- 
cuits, popovers and muffins. Plant 
facilities include two one-story brick 
factories and a two-story office build- 
ing, with combined total floor space 
of 139,000 sq. ft. The company em- 
ploys 150 people. 

The business will be operated as a 
division of Quaker, with the present 
Flako management and employees 
retained. The present marketing and 
distribution methods will be con- 
tinued 

Quaker Oats operates 23 plants in 
the U.S., 10 in Europe, and two in 
South America. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Zenas Block Heads 
New York AACC 


NEW YORK—2Zenas Block, Dough- 
nut Corp. of America has been named 
chairman of the New York section of 
the American Association of Cereal’ 
Chemists for the 1955-56 season. 
Robert Dowdle, Quality Bakers of 
America, is vice chairman, and Don- 
ald Davis, Continental Baking Co., 
secretary-treasurer. 

Guests at the meeting held recently 
included Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, the 
British cereal chemist who gave a 
resumé of his work on the measure- 
ment of color in flour. The chief 
speaker was Dr. Anthony Castellani 
of the American Institute of Baking. 
He spoke on the microbiology of 
bakery ingredients with specific ref- 
erence to bacterial contamination of 
meringue and cream pies. 

The next meeting of the section is 
scheduled for Oct. 11. 
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Flour Jobbing Company 
Formed at Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH—William L. Gilten- 
both and Richard J. Mizgorski have 
entered into the flour jobbing and 
bakery supply business in the Pitts- 
burgh area. Their company will trade 
under the name of Pittsburgh Flour 
Co. with offices and warehouse at 
Amberson Ave. and Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Pittsburgh 32. 

Both Mr. Giltenboth and Mr. Miz- 
gorski have been associated with the 
baking industry for many years, hav- 
ing worked for the Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co. and for Stover Co., a 
local flour jobbing concern. 

Both men are actively engaged in 
trade association work in the Pitts- 
burgh area. Mr. Giltenboth has been 
secretary of the Greater Pittsburgh 
Production Men’s Club for the past 
nine years and is secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Flour Club and an officer 
in the Bakers Courtesy Club. Mr. 
Mizgorski is a director in the Flour 
Club and is active in the bakers’ asso- 
ciation work. 
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ST. LOUIS—The use of color meas- 
urement of flour to indicate grade 
will eventually replace the ash test 
in the U.S., Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, 
well-known British cereal chemist, 
predicted during the annual American 
Association of Cereal Chemists meet- 
ing here last week. This has already 
taken place in Britain and “you will 
come to it,” the visitor told the chem- 
ists group. 

In an extra-curricular session at 
the Washington University medical 
laboratories near the convention 
hotel, Dr. Kent-Jones demonstrated 
to a group of milling and baking 
chemists his latest version of the 
Kent-Jones & Martin Color Grader, 
an instrument that measures the 
“gray” content of flour, indicating 
the degree of extraction attained in 
the milling process. 

The British scientist said the new 
version eliminates a number of de- 
fects in the first instruments of this 
make, of which several were tried in 
the U.S. a few years ago without 
notable success. He explained that the 
original instruments were perfected 
on the long extraction flours of war- 
time Britain and worked well on 
flours in those high ash ranges but 
tended to show erratic results on 
flours of short extraction. This, to- 
gether with 
construction which made it easy for 
the machine to get out of adjust- 
ment, has been corrected in the new 
machine, Dr. Kent-Jones said. 

Control of milling now is recorded 
almost invariably by the Color Grader 
in Britain, Dr. Kent-Jones reported. 
Nearly 90% of the millers and most 
of the larger bakers employ the in- 
strument to check their flour and it 
is used officially by the Ministry of 
Food and the research associations, 
he said. 

“Ash Tests Not Popular” 

“Ash tests are now not popular in 
Britain, where they never have been 
worshipped with the reverence shown 
for them in the U.S.,” he added, “and 
in any event now that all British 
flour must contain chalk, the ash test 
means little or nothing since chalk 
mixes so unevenly with flour.” 

It takes about three minutes to test 
a flour on the color grader, as com- 
pared with 30 minutes to 5 hours that 
might be expended on an ash deter- 
mination by various methods, and it 
is a more accurate measure of mill- 
ing efficiency, Dr. Kent-Jones de- 
clares. 

The use of a fast color test to 
measure the grayness of flour has 
long been a milling industry ideal and 
a number of efforts have been made 
over the years to develop an accurate 
and sensitive instrument for this pur- 
pose. The results have never satisfied 
millers or flour buyers. But this time, 
Dr. Kent-Jones thinks, the job has 
been done. 

For one thing, previous attempts 
have gone on the rocks because an 
effort was made to measure flour in 
dry form. In that condition, the 
granulation affects the results be- 
cause of the density of shadows cast 
by the different particle sizes. The 
Kent-Jones machine avoids this prob- 
lem by making a paste or slurry of 
the flour sample with water. The 
amount of bleach on the flour does 
not affect the results to any impor- 
tant extent because these yellow re- 
flections are filtered out. 

Altogether, the British scientist 
feels he has the answer to the old 


certain deficiencies of * 
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Color Grader to Kill Off 
Ash Test, U.K. Chemist Says 


problem of a quick and accurate test 
of milling efficiency. 

Most of the American chemists 
who viewed the demonstration seemed 
impressed with the improvements 
made in the grader and the results it 
produced. But they were somewhat 
less certain than Dr. Kent-Jones that 
the color-test would sweep the ash 
test out of the picture. They felt that 
if the larger bakers and the com- 
mercial bakery control laboratories 
accepted the apparatus and adopted 
the color standard, there would be no 
question about the willingness of 
flour millers to go along. 

In any event Dr. Kent-Jones has 
no current worry about selling the 


instruments, since production is now 
three months behind orders at the 
plant of Henry Simon, Ltd., which is 
manufacturing the grader. There are 
two or three of the new series ma- 
chines now in U.S. mills for testing 
and several in use in Canada, where 
exporting mills have to contend with 
the specifications of British flour 
buyers. 

“You'll come to it, too,” Dr. Kent- 
Jones insists. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Old Mill to Be Razed 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH — The 
Husler Flour Mill, an old landmark 
in this city, has been sold by the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver. On the banks of the Mill 
Creek, the property brought $85,- 
000. The mill and house will be torn 
down to make room for a new super- 
market. 








Flour Pentosans Control Mix 
Time, Nebraska Study Shows 


ST. LOUIS—One of these days 
the flour miller may be able to de- 
liver the baker a flour with a specific 
mixing time; made up to order and 
without balancing off a lot of dif- 
ferent wheats. 

Two cereal chemists at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska reported to the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at the annual meeting in 
St. Louis May 17 that they have 
discovered a factor in flour that 
affects its mixing time. When 
analyzed the factor was found to be 
a water-soluble pentosan (a complex 
carbohydrate). 

Paul J. Mattern and R. M. Sand- 
stedt told their fellow chemists that 
the amount of mixing required by a 
flour to give the best bread is largely 
determined by the variety of the 


wheat used. At one extreme are 
wheats that yield flours that are un- 
desirable because the mixing require- 
ment is short and consequently the 
flour is sensitive to under- or over- 
mixing. At the other extreme are 
wheats which give flours requiring un- 
duly long mixing. This slows down 
bakeshop operations and causes de- 
creased capacity. 

The Nebraska experimenters found 
that the pentosan fraction could be 
extracted from a flour that had too 
short a mixing time, thus producing 
a flour that requires exceedingly 
long mixing, ten times or more than 
the original. This soluble factor may 
be added back to a flour to produce 
any desired mixing time. 

Work is under way now to turn 
these experiments into practical 
channels, 
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Red Star Yeast Buys 
Consumer's Yeast, Enters 
Pacific Coast Market 


SAN FRANCISCO—An aim of 
long standing was realized when Red 
Star Yeast & Products Company, 
Milwaukee, took over the operation 
of the Consumer’s Yeast Co. here 
May 24, 


Russell D. L. Wirth, Red Star 
president, said the move “is in line 
with Red Star’s expansion program 
inaugurated several years ago, which 
included extension of our distribution 
and production facilities, nationally, 
and particularly in the West Coast 
area. Our objective is to provide a 
more local source of supply for serv- 
ing the commercial baking industry 
in the Western states. We have long 
been observant of the substantial ad- 
vances being made by the baking in- 
dustry in the West and the increased 
potential it represents to us.” 


The Consumer’s Yeast Co., whose 
home office is in San Francisco and 
whose plant is in Oakland, was 
founded in 1890. Principal products 
of the plant are compressed yeast for 
the baking industry, yeast food, malt 
syrup, baking powder, and other al- 
lied commercial bakery products 
which Red Star also manufacturers. 
In addition, Consumer maintained 
extensive sales and _ distribution 
facilities through its branch opera- 
tions on the West Coast. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
one of the leading producers of yeast, 
was founded in Milwaukee, in 1882. 

“The Consumer’s Yeast plant and 
all of the company’s sales and distri- 
bution facilities,” Mr. Wirth said, 
“become a part of the Red Star 
family with the opening of business 
July 1. It is our purpose to integrate 
the Consumer’s facilities and person- 
nel into our national organization 
as rapidly as possible to expand our 
service to the baking industry in the 
western states.” 





The Grain Sanitation Program 


And the Cereal Chemist 


By Robert S. Roe 


U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare 


I believe that the cereal chemist 
holds the key to the door of future 
progress in our grain sanitation pro- 
gram. Certainly the rate of our prog- 
ress is going to depend very heavily 
on the skill and ingenuity of chemists 
and other technical people in working 
out some of the problems that now 
confront us. These problems present 
challenges to the technology of identi- 
fication and measurement of certain 
types of foreign matter in grain and 
cereal products. 

Together we have made a good 
start in the development and stand- 
ardization of procedures for finding 
insect fragments and rodent hairs in 
bakery goods, flour, corn meal and 
similar products; in the development 
of control procedures for use by bak- 
ers and millers in maintaining the 
sanitary condition of raw materials 
and the plant itself. We have come 
far, if you please, in the methodology 
of dealing with internal insect infesta- 
tion in our food grains. 

But there are so many areas in 
which further improvement in meth- 


odology is imperative that my ap- 
praisal of the progress we have made 
is that it is only a beginning. 

Without discounting the other com- 
plex factors involved, I believe it is 
fair to state that the absence of a 
quick, accurate and inexpensive meth- 
od for determining internal insect 
infestation in wheat played an im- 
portant part in a chain of events 
which resulted in a temporary post- 
ponement of an important part of the 
grain sanitation program. 

While the launching of the grain 
sanitation program has led to a de- 
gree of preoccupation with the prob- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Roe is as- 
sociate commissioner of food and 
drugs in the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. The 
discussion printed here was originally 
delivered last week at the annual 
meeting of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, St. Louis. During 
his talk, Mr. Roe paid tribute to the 
cereal chemists in industry for their 
cooperation in the grain sanitation 
program and their aid in making 
“further advances in the field of 
cereal sanitation.” 





lem of internal insect-infestation in 
grain, there are many other impor- 
tant methods problems which must 
be solved as we move along in this 
program. I believe you will be in- 
terested in some of these problems 
as we in the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration see them, but as back- 
ground for their development here, I 
would like first to recapitulate brief- 
ly the methods presently used in the 
Food and Drug Administration in the 
examination of bakery products, flour, 
corn meal and wheat for contamina- 
tion. 


1. Bakery Products 


In our enforcement programs we 
examine bakery products for insect 
fragments and rodent hairs. We usu- 
ally examine products found by our 
inspectors to have been prepared or 
stored under insaniitary conditions, 
to determine whether contamination 
actually occurred as a result of these 
condit.ons. The method of examina- 


adulteration with insect filth arising 
(Continued on page 28) 
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By MARTIN E. NEWELL 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


ST. LOUIS — Sanitation problems 
of the cereal industries came in for 
considerable discussjon at sessions of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists which completed its conven- 
tion here May 19. Approximately 500 
chemists were registered at the meet- 
ing, early sessions of which were re- 
ported in The Northwestern Miller 
last week, page 11. 

The rate of progress in the grain 
sanitation program of the Food & 
Drug Administration may well be de- 
termined by the success of the 
chemists in devising solutions to 
some difficult problems, said Robert 
S. Roe, Associate Commissioner of 
Food and Drugs, Washington. For in- 
stance, a quick, accurate, and inex- 
pensive method for detecting and 
measuring internal insect infestation 
in wheat is needed. The full text of 
Mr. Roe’s address appears on page 
13 


R. H. Cory, General Mills, Inc., 
San Francisco, reported results of two 
sanitation methods and equipment 
surveys. Comparison of performance 
averages indicated for fragments, a 
definite superiority of acid hydrolysis 
digestion with mineral oil over acid 
hydrolysis without mineral oil, and 
stain techniques over non-staining. 
Those using Wildman traps appear to 
get slightly better recoveries than 
those using separatory funnels. It was 
emphasized that evidence from other 
sources contradicts this last point. 
For rodent hairs, the above findings 
are reversed. Acid hydrolysis without 
oil gives better recovery. Non-stain 
gives better results. The separatory 
funnel gives slightly better recovery. 

One of the significant reports at 
the meeting was a description of a 
method for detecting the contamina- 
tion of wheat by rodent urine de- 
veloped at the University of Minne- 
sota by J. W. Laasko, Madelyn Fer- 
rigan, M. O. Schultze and W. F. Ged- 
des. The method is based on a color 
reaction between ammonia and Ness- 
ler’s reagent. In practice, individual 
kernels of wheat are treated with a 
drop of 2% urease and after 10 min- 
utes with one drop of Nessler’s rea- 
gent. The resulting color, yellow to 
orange, is compared with a sample of 
uncontaminated wheat treated in a 
like manner. The method is sensitive 
enough to detect wheat kernels which 
have been in contact with rat urine 
diluted with 50 parts of water. Dr. 
Geddes stated that the method offers 
a simple yet practical method and the 


test can be made in the field as well 
as in the laboratory. 
In another study of the penetration 


of urea and orthophosphate into the 
wheat kernel at the University of 
Minnesota, it was shown that the 
bran contained 926% of the ortho- 
phosphate, the shorts 4.2%, the break 
flours 1.4%, and the reduction flours 
1.8%. Distribution of the urea was: 





POSTING RESUMED 


CHICAGO—At a special election, 
members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade voted in favor of the 
practice of posting of “to arrive” bids 
on cash grains, according to Robert 
C. Liebenow, executive secretary. The 
vote was 329 in favor and 219 op- 
posed. 





Sanitation Tests, Feed Research, 
Baking Receive AACC Attention 


bran 81.1%, shorts 5.7%, break flours 
3.5%, and reduction flours 9.6%. Wet 
washing and dry scouring only re- 
duced the contamination in the bran. 
Other discussions of methods and 
procedures included the following: 


Dough Studies Reported 

A method, analogous to that used 
with the Brabender Extensograph for 
the study of structural relaxation in 
dough, has been developed for the 
Chopin Alveograph. I. Hlynka and 
F. W. Barth, Grain Research Labora- 
tory, Winnipeg, reported a detailed 
study of the geometry of the bubble 
blow by the alveograph. Pressure 
within the dough bubble compared to 
a constant membrane thickness can 
be used as a common basis of com- 
parison of alveograms. 

The soluble pentosan fraction of 
wheat flour is the principal factor re- 
sponsible for determining the mix 
time of the flour, said P. J. Mattern 
and R. M. Sandstedt, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. Removal of the 
solubles lengthens the mix time, ad- 
dition of the soluble fraction reverses 
this effect. 

A rapid method for the determina- 
tion of the moisture content of bis- 
cuits, crackers, and similar baked 
cereal products is needed, said J. H. 
Hulse, Defense Research Medical 
Laboratories, Toronto. In a labora- 
tory study moisture determinations 
were performed on 20 samples from 
three batches of biscuits using four 
different instruments: (1) Vacuum 
oven; (2) air oven; (3) cenco mois- 
ture balance; (4) Brabender moisture 
tester. No one method produced more 
reproducible results than the others 
but there was a difference between 
the average moisture by each method, 
the order of ‘ranking being (highest 
to lowest): (1) Cenco; (2) vacuum 
oven and air oven; (3) Brabender. 


Loaf Volume Research 


R. H. Harris and L. D. Sibbitt, 
North Dakota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, reported that flour ex- 
pansion volume and sedimentation 
value determinations yield additional 
information on loaf volume over that 
obtained from a knowledge of wheat 
protein content. These data might be 
useful for preliminary screening of 
samples for quality, thus reducing the 
number for baking. Some concept of 
absorption, mixing requirements and 
dough handling properties may be ob- 
tained from the expansion test, they 
said. 

Nuclear magnetic resonance spec- 
troscopy is a very useful research tool 
for studying the water sorbtive prop- 
erties of various starch derivatives 
according to John P. O'Meara, 
Thomas M. Shaw, and William L. 
Roliwitz, Southwest Research Insti- 
tute, San Antonio, Texas. They de- 
scribed a nuclear magnetic resonance 
spectrometer designed specifically for 
moisture analysis. 

H. Miller, J. Edgar, and A. G. O. 
Whiteside, Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, Canada, described a 
conical-vertical mixer capable of mix- 
ing a 5 g. flour dough in 1 minute or 
less. It is based on a light kitchen 
type mixer and has a single modified 
beater arm. The mixing bowl has a 
50° cone in the center, which lessens 
the mixing area, intensifies the mix- 
ing and keeps the dough in the path 
of the mixing spindles. 

E. F. Seeborg, N. H. Shoup, and 
M. A. Barmore, Western Wheat 


Quality Laboratory, Pullman, Wash., 
reported a milling test scaled down 
to five grams of wheat has shown evi- 
dence of usefulness in breeding pro- 
grams where an improvement in mill- 
ing quality was one of the objectives. 
The test involves hydration of the 
samples to about 17.5%, grinding 
them through two sets of break rolls, 
scalping the meal over a No. 38 wire 
to separate bran from endosperm and 
weighing the bran. The result is a 
magnified difference in bran cleanup. 
Two operators can process 400 to 600 
hydrated samples a day. A new auto- 
matic mill to perform the grinding 
and sifting of four samples simultane- 
ously has been constructed. 

Karel Kulp, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, reported a method 
for measuring the amount of qui- 
nones present in samples of wheat 
and flour. Mr. Kulp said quinones oc- 
cur naturally in the wheat kernel, 
with the richest concentration in the 
germ. 


Fat Determination Technique 


E. R. Haschka, J. I. Thornby, and 
D. C. Meek, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Springfield, Ill., reported on _ tech- 
niques that have been developed to 
expand the use of the Halowax sol- 
vent extraction method to the quan- 
titative determination of fat content 
in prepared baking mixes. The tech- 
niques offer an accurate, simple, and 
rapid method for fat determination, 
they said. 

Stephen J. Loska, Jr., and James 
A. Day, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, reported on an investigation 
to determine the temperatures of 
test liquids during the heating cycle 
of the normal amylograph test. 

Of a number of solvents tried, 
water-saturated n-butanol was most 
effective in extracting lipid material 
from wheat flour, lyophilized wheat 
gluten, and some other wheat prod- 
ucts reported Dale K. Mecham and 
Ali Mohammad, Western Utilization 
Research Branch, Albany, Cal. 

N. E. Lloyd, Max Milner, and Karl 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Study of Rye 
Imports Planned; 
Hearing Scheduled 


WASHINGTON—The Tariff Com- 
mission has announced an investiga- 
tion and hearing on the question of 
whether restrictions on imports of 
rye, rye flour and rye meal should 
be continued after June 30. 

By direction of the President, the 
commission is to determine whether 
rye and rye products “are practical- 
ly certain to be imported into the 
US. after June 30 under such con- 
ditions and in such quantities as to 
render or tend to render ineffective 
or materially interfere with the price 
support program for rye... or to 
reduce substantially the amount of 
products processed in the U.S. from 
domestic rye.” 

The hearing has been set for June 
14. Persons desiring to appear should 
notify the Secretary of the Tariff 
Commission in writing. 

The commission first investigated 
the rye import question last year. 
After that, the President ordered rye 
imports limited to 31 million pounds 
from April 1 to June 30, 1954, and 
to 186 million pounds from July 1, 
1954, through June 30, 1955. 

Now, in response to a request from 
the secretary of agriculture, Ezra 
Taft Benson, the President has or- 
dered the commission to investigate 
the effects of rye imports again so 
that a decision can be made on con- 
trols before present controls expire 
June 30. 


Cwt.-Bu. Discussion 


Scheduled May 25 


CHICAGO—A full-dress discussion 
of the cwts. vs. bushels subject will 
be one of the highlights of the meet- 
ing of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. committee of purchasing 
agents, scheduled for 1:45 p.m. May 
25 in parlor C of the Hotel Morrison. 

This will be an open meeting for 
all industry purchasing personnel, an- 
nounces E. M. Ellis, Hales & Hunter 
Co., Chicago. 








USDA May Delay Request 
For Multiple Delivery Points 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Recent plans of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
to send to Congress recommendations 
for legislation which would grant the 
Commodity Exchange Authority 
power to require multiple delivery 
points on commodities traded in on 
contract markets are hitting snags. 

Commodity market opposition, even 
though it has not yet crystallized, 
has caused a temporary delay, and it 
is expected that before any proposals 
are sent to Congress that further dis- 
cussions will be held between top 
USDA officials and representatives 
of three major markets. 

Up to this time USDA officials in 
charge of the commodity exchange 
controls have not been too deeply im- 
pressed with opposition arguments 
made by contract market represen- 
tatives but of course, such represen- 
tations by the commodity exchanges 
were basically preliminary and do not 
constitute the case they believe can 


be made for slowness in moving in 
direction of government ordered des- 
ignation of multiple delivery points. 


Other Influences 


Other events shadow the whole dis- 
cussion and may possibly cause 
USDA to back away from its present 
plans. The administration has now 
before Congress two major proposals 
of national policy which should be 
taken into consideration before any 
effort to order multiple delivery 
points is pushed. 

Those two major policy recommen- 
dations are the federal road building 
program and the national transporta- 
tion policy revisions. They are inter- 
woven and, if approved by Congress 
even in part, they could materially 
throw out of balance any multiple 
delivery pattern that CEA might 
order next year for any of the major 
commodities. 

Formal meetings of USDA officials 
with representatives from the con- 
tract markets will probably be held 
here some time after June 1. 








May 24, 1955 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE and 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


ST. LOUIS — The Association of 
Operative Millers continues to merit 
its position as an important segment 
of the flour milling industry through 
its constant program of development 


of new techniques and refinements on 
the old. 

No longer is the association’s an- 
nual meeting “a week’s vacation at 
company expense” for the production 


superintendents. Instead, the tech- 
nologists devote 3% days of earnest 
attention to reports of new develop- 


ments, research in ways of bettering 
old techniques, and, significantly, too, 
they’re giving more and more atten- 
tion to personnel, management, safe- 
ty and other problems that are oc- 
cupying the superintendents’ time. 

All of this was evident at the 1955 
AOM technical conference opened 
here this week. The conference con- 
tinues through May 26. 

E. E. Powers, manager of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. plant at Alton, 
Ill., representing mill management, 
expressed the appreciation of man- 
agement for the services rendered to 


the flour milling industry by the 
AOM. In a welcoming message to the 
millers he specifically cited the value 
of the association’s correspondence 
course in milling, as a vital factor in 
the training of young men entering 
the industry. 

The opening session of the meet- 


ing was devoted to presentation of re- 
ports from the chairmen of the three 
“action” committees—sanitation, edu- 
cation and research—as well as re- 
ports from the officers of the asso- 
ciation. 

Oscar J. Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich., president of the AOM, 
presided at the opening session. In 
his presidential address, Mr. Nelson 
reviewed the work of the association 
during the past year and told his 
fellow millers that the organization 
must continue its vigorous program 
of education and research so that it 
may retain its hard-won position in 
the industry. 

George B. Wagner, director of the 
department of economic biology, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
chairman of the AOM sanitation com- 
mittee, told the millers of the dang- 
ers of the spread of the khapra beetle 
to the grain-handling industry. He 
said that there have been many quar- 
antine regulations set up, but this did 
not stop the spread of infestation. He 
urged an “all-out” campaign to eradi- 
cate the insect pest. 

E. P. Farrell, department of flour 
and feed milling industries, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, in his 
report as chairman of the education 
committee, said that he hoped “this is 
the last time I’ll be making a prog- 
ress report to you.” He said that it 
was the committee’s hope that the 
cereal processors’ handbook, the cur- 
rent endeavor of his group, would be 
completed by next year. 


Technical Committee 

In a report on the activities of the 
technical research committee, Tibor 
A. Rozsa, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, said that his group currently 
is conducting work in three areas— 
purification, bulk handling and wheat 
conditioning. This group held a pre- 
convention meeting in St. Louis May 
22 and agreed upon standardized pro- 
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AOM’s Importance in Industry 
Noted as Conference Opens 


cedures to recommend to AOM mem- 
bers for conducting applied research 
in their own plants. 

With regard to bulk handling, it 
was agreed to make a survey of the 
present practices and come up with 
some definite “do’s and don’ts” in 
connection with bulk handling in- 
stallations. 

The milling machinery and equip- 
ment exhibit, is, as usual, a feature of 
the meeting. There are 54 exhibitors 
and many of them are using the ex- 
position as the “premiere” for their 
new products. 

The morning session May 24 was 
devoted to non-technical but impor- 
tant aspects of the superintendent’s 
job—personnel selection, training and 
relations; safety; and maintenance. 

Five related papers were presented 
during the morning, under the direc- 
tion of George S. O. Smith, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., one of the as- 
sociation’s ex-presidents who contin- 
ues to take an active part in AOM 
affairs as treasurer. 

(Detailed summaries of these pa- 
pers will appear in the June Milling 
Production section of The North- 
western Miller.) 

Dallas, Texas, has been chosen as 
the site for the 1956 meeting which 
will be held May 6-10. The association 
also announced that the 1957 meeting 
will be held in Buffalo and the 1958 
meeting will take place in Minne- 
apolis. 

Registrations totaled 675 May 24 
and it was predicted that the total 
would reach more than 800. 

Officers for the coming year will 
be selected at a business meeting 
during the forenoon of May 25. In 
the past, the association has auto- 
matically “promoted” its vice presi- 
dent and if precedent is followed, the 
new president will be L. C. Robinson, 
general superintendent, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver. The 
interest, therefore, is centered on the 
office of vice president. 





NEW WHEAT AT 
FORT WORTH 


FORT WORTH—tThe first truck- 
load of new wheat arrived at Fort 
Worth May 24 from Olney, Texas. 
This Early Triumph wheat was 
raised in Young County and the yield 
was 10 bu. per acre. The wheat was 
shipped by the Olney Feed & Elevator 
©o. to the Transit Grain Co., which 
sold it to the Uhimann Elevators of 
Texas. It graded No. 2 hard, 58-Ib., 
15% moisture, 14.50% protein. 








FLOUR GROUP OFFICERS—tThe National Association of Flour Distributors 
elected new officers at its annual meeting in Chicago recently, and they are 
shown in picture here: Left to right: Robert F. Schoedler, Vanderbilt Flour 
Co., Chicago, first vice president; Thomas F. Dusenbery, Earl E. Dusenbery 
Co., Des Moines, president, and J. Ross Myers, III, J. Ross Myers & Son, Balti- 
more, second vice president. 





Some Moisture 
Received in N.W.; 
Good Rain Needed 


There was a continuation last week 
of below-normal precipitation in the 
Northwest. Helpful rains were re- 
ported in some sections of North 
Dakota, but otherwise moisture was 
mostly light and scattered, according 
to the Peavey Elevators crop report. 

Prospects continued mostly good, 
the report said, although the crop 
was a little late across the northern 
third of North Dakota and Minnesota. 
In southern North Dakota, progress 
of spring-sown grain was hurt by the 
drouth, and lack of rain caused fur- 
ther deterioration in crop prospects 
in South Dakota. 

The Occident Elevator crop report 
indicated that the past week was fa- 
vorable over most of the firm’s terri- 
tory. In some sections precipitation 
was limited, the report noted, but 
crops were hanging on and could 
show real improvement if rains were 
to come soon. A good general soaking 
rain over the entire area would be 
very beneficial. Helpful rains were 
received over the weekend in parts 
of the eastern area. 

The Amber Milling Division durum 
wheat report pointed out that mois- 
ture conditions were good, with the 
exception of southern North Dakota 
and South Dakota. There were a few 
reports of scattered showers in this 
section, but good rains are still 
needed. 

Growing conditions ranged from 





USDA Reports Wheat Tops Agricultural 
Commodities in CCC Barter Operations 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported May 
20 that in the period from July 1, 
1954, through April 30, 1955, barter 
contracts were negotiated by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. calling for 
the disposition in foreign markets of 
agricultural commodities valued at 
$211 million. 

Under the barter contracts nego- 
tiated during this 10-month period 
$82,182,000 worth of agricultural com- 
modities already have been exported. 

Agricultural commodities exported 
by contractors include: Wheat, 33,- 


244,000 bu., $75,016,000 (exchange 
value); corn, 1,881,000 bu., $3,122,000; 
flaxseed, 12,000 bu., $28,000; grain 
sorghums, 827,000 bu., $1,112,000; cot- 
tonseed oil, 19,687,000 Ib., $2,178,000; 
barley, 500,000 bu., $437,000; oats, 
197,000 bu., $123,000; cotton, 655,000 
lb., $166,000. Total $82,182,000. 

Recipient countries of agricultural 
commodities are Belgium, Denmark, 
Germany, Greece, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Turkey, Yugoslavia, England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Cyprus, Egypt, Israel, In- 
dia. Formosa, Japan, Korea, Colom- 
bia and Peru. 


fair in the southern section to good 
in the northern section of North Da- 
kota and Montana. A small amount 
of durum seeding was done in the 
northern section last week but not 
enough to change the acreage out- 
look. Reporting stations still look for 
a decrease of 30 to 50%. This will 
be offset considerably by an increase 
in the fringe areas, together with 
Montana acreage. 








BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


USDA Adds 30 Ships to 
Grain Storage Fleet 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has completed 
arrangements for the use of 30 ad- 
ditional ships of the U.S. Maritime 
Administration Reserve Fleet at 
Jones Point in the Hudson River for 
the emergency storage of about 7 
million bushels of grain. 

The additional ship storage will be 
used primarily for 1954-crop wheat 
now being taken over under the 
price-support program. Plans are to 
have the additional storage available 
by the latter part of June. The wheat 
will come mostly from the Chicago 
and Minneapolis areas. 

Approximately 72 million bushels 
of, Commodity Credit Corporation- 
owned wheat were in emergency ship 
storage as of Jan. 1, 1955. Including 
the amount of storage in the ships 
just arranged for, approximately 100 
million bushels will be in a total of 
452 ships at four East and West 
Coast locations at the end of take- 
over time. 

¥ ¥ 
Ventilating Set Offers 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture May 20 asked 
for offers to supply 30 “ships sets” of 
ventilating equipment for condition- 
ing grain in the 30 additional ships 
of the U.S. Maritime Administration 
Reserve Fleet to be used at Jones 
Point in the Hudson River. 

Offers for supplying the ventilating 
equipment must be submitted to 
USDA not later than 5 p.m. June 3, 
1955. Ventilating equipment must be 
delivered at pier or warehouse at 
Kearny, N.J. Details of equipment 
required are in announcement GR- 
313. Copies of the announcement and 
specifications, as well as other in- 
formation about this procurement, 
may be obtained from the Grain Di- 
vision, Commodity Stabilization Ser- 
vice, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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Flour Business Again 
Limited to Light Sales 


Flour buyers continued their wait- 
ing policy last week, and sales were 
again slow. 

Sales by mills in the Southwest 
averaged 36% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 34% the previous 
week. Spring wheat mills’ sales av- 
eraged 47% of capacity, compared 
with 49% the week before. 

Soft wheat flour business also was 
light, slipping below the level of the 
previous week. And in the Pacific 
Northwest, there was little or no 
new business as the end of the season 
approached. 

Users of both spring and hard win- 
ter bakery flour resisted recent high 
prices, and attention was focused on 
new winter wheat crop developments. 
Buyers were looking for the ss 
price break with the movement of 
new crop winter wheat. 

In the meantime, purchases were 
limited to nearby needs, and much of 
the limited business was on a p.d.s. 
basis. Market movements found prices 
moving even higher last week. 

Family flour as well as bakery flour 
found little in the way of new sales. 

Export trade was quiet, and no 
immediate pick-up was foreseen. 

From eastern Canada, it was re- 
ported that business was quiet. There 
was keen competition for what busi- 
ness was done, and prices were re- 
ported very low. 

USS. flour production last week av- 
eraged 90% of five-day capacity com- 
pared with 89% the previous week 
and 82% a year ago. Production was 
down in the Northwest but was 
steady or somewhat higher in other 
areas. (See tables on page 17.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills’ 
flour sales last week remained on a 
slow basis, and the volume of busi- 
ness did not show much change from 
levels of recent weeks. Sales av- 
eraged 47% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 49% the previous week 
and 30% a year ago. E 

Business was quiet and confined 
largely to some fill-in sales. Buyers 
continued to look forward to a price 
break, and they were resisting recent 
high prices. Some cash wheat values 
rose further during the week, mili- 
feed prices were lower, and flour 
prices moved higher. 

Purchases by the cautious buyers 
were limited to some buying for near- 
by needs, and a number of buyers 
were on a p.d.s. basis. 

Bakers’ unfilled contracts on mill 
books continued to decline, and much 
of the limited new business was on 
a p.ds. basis. 

Some mill spokesmen reported that 
clear flours were in rather tig¢ht sup- 
ply in relation to demand, and prices 
were strong. 

A considerable amount of attention 
continued to be focused on possible 
price developments in the hard win- 
ter wheat area. Note also was made 
of dry weather in the Northwest, but 
some rains were received later. 

There was no change in prices of 
nationally advertised family flour and 
sales remained quiet. Some limited 
p.d.s. business was reported. Direc- 
tions were seasonally slow. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
last week was 80% of capacity, com- 
pared with 93% the previous week 
and 68% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest production averaged 82% 


of capacity, compared with 87% the 
previous week and 82% a year ago. 

Shipments of spring wheat flour 
averaged 83% of five-day milling 
capacity — with 87% the 
previous week 


Quotations May 20, 100-Ib. cottons, 
earlots: Standard patent $6.95@7.01, 
short patent $7.05@7.11, high gluten 
$7.50@7.51, family flour $7.01@7.65, 
first clear $5.85@6.50, whole wheat 
$6.85 @6.95. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Sales of flour in the 
Southwest last week held to the same 
rate as in previous weeks, or around 
a third of mill capacity for the area. 
The rate was 36% of capacity, against 
34% in the previous week and 44% 
a year ago. 

Nearly all of the bakery flour busi- 
ness that was done during the week 
was of a price date of shipment na- 
ture. Sales were not large in most 
instances, but for some mills the total 
volume added up to a _ sizeable 
amount. Bakers continued to await a 
sharp break in flour prices expected 
on the advent of new crop movement. 
Currently flour prices, even for p.d.s. 
are near the top of the market for 
the year and are poised close to the 
breaking point of the market which 
came at the beginning of this crop 


Family flour sales are equally as 
limited and directions rather unsatis- 
factory. Little was done in other 
grades. High protein clears were go- 
ing begging while there were no 
offerings of 11% protein first clears. 
There was no export business to 
stimulate clears demand, and little is 
expected to develop until subsidies 
all get on a new crop basis. 

Operations continued at a fairly 
light level with some mills reporting 
only three days’ production and others 
five to six. There was no significant 
change in the wheat market. 


Quotations, May 20, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $6.27@6.30, standard 
95% patent $6.17@6.20, straight $6.12 
@6.15, established brands of family 
flour $6.65@7.50, first clears $4.80@ 
5.05, second clears $4.70@4.75, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.45@4.65. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices about 7¢ sack 
lower than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were only fair. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Sales, of which 
80% was bakery flour, averaged 32%, 
compared with 37% the preceding 
week and 33% a year ago. Shipping 
directions were poor to fair. Prices 
were up 5¢ on family flour and 10¢ 
on bakery flour, compared with the 
previous week. 

Texas: Demand last week was very 
limited. Sales probably were not over 
10 to 15% of capacity. Buyers were 
generally holding off for new crop of- 
ferings, probably mid-June, and buy- 
ing strictly hand to mouth, and prac- 
tically all p.ds. Running time was 
three to four days. Prices were un- 
changed. Quotations May 20: Extra 
high patent family $6.90@7.20, stand- 
ard bakers unenriched $6.50@6.60, 
first clears unenriched $5.15@5.25, 
delivered TCP. 

Oklahoma City: Flour buying last 
week was on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Prices closed unchanged on family 
flour and 5¢ higher on bakery. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points, 
May 21: Carlots, family short patent 
$6.60@7, standard patent $6.10@6.30; 
bakery unenriched short patent $6.55 
@6.65, standard patent $6.45@6.55, 
straight grade $6.40@6.50. Truck lots 
20@50¢ higher on all grades. 

Hutchinson: Mills of this area 
found business limited entirely to a 
p.d.s. basis last week as more of the 
trade exhausted previous contracts 
and was reluctant to book ahead at 
present prices or until the harvest 
trend is established. Family business 
was dull. With the increase in p.ds. 
business in the bakery trade, direc- 
tions picked up and mills operated at 
four to almost five days a week. The 
outlook for this week was about the 

(Continued on page 24) 





Trade in Blended Durum Products 
Again Confined to Fill-In Business 


Activity in the blended durum 
granular and semolina trade con- 
tinued generally slow last week. 

Most buyers were limiting pur- 
chases to fill-in needs, and mills re- 
ported that new sales were light. 
Shipping directions also were light, 
and durum products output was not 
very large. 

In some cases, there was at least 
some pick-up in the volume of busi- 
ness last week, but the sales were 
said to have been on a fill-in basis. 

It appeared that buyers were con- 
tinuing to await news of new crop 
developments. 

There was some change in hard 
wheat prices last week, but durum 
wheat remained unchanged through 
the period. Top quality durum at 
Minneapolis held at $3.90 bu., un- 
changed from a week earlier. 

Quotations on 25-75 durum-gran- 
ular blends on May 20 were in the 
neighborhood of $7.10 cwt., bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

Eastern tride reports indicated 
that demand for macaroni products 
continued slow last week. This situa- 
tion was attributed in part to warm 
weather in many areas. It was 


thought, however, that grocers’ 
stocks were dwindling and that some 
increase in sales should result 
shortly. 

There was rain in the Dakotas, 
including some in the durum area. 
The rain wasn’t needed in the main 
durum section, but it probably didn’t 
hurt the situation. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis May 20 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 
CH ID. ..ccvesssbebeccesstenavees $3.70 @3.90 
BD WD. .. ccsivesseseasteessesses 3.65 @ 3.85 
GB- ID... dsc dccgh ince ace peas eense 3.60@ 3.80 
a rec 3.50@ 3.70 
OO WR csv cctensstueeeeneenes 3.40@3.60 
SB Ba .. ccc cvthanpesebseaweneee 3.30@3.50 
|S Saver: ee eee 3.15 @3.40 
BS TD. wcccosesdvcdewaesestreetes 2.95 @3.25 
BB WD. .wscccccscdescecsstessecss 2.75 @ 3.10 
> Seerereyrro rr eyry tees 2.50@2.90 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

May 16-20 ........ 168,500 115,977 68 


Previous week .... 
Year ago 


168,500 *136,182 80 
168,500 124,926 75 


Crop year 
roduction 
July 1, 1954-May 20, 1955........ 7,101,663 
July 1, 1953-May 21, 1964........ 7,592,414 


*Revised. 
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Millfeed Demand 
Mostly Slow; 
Prices Decline 


Demand for millfeed last week 
ranged from poor to fair, and there 
was a further drop in prices at major 
markets. Bran at Minneapolis showed 
the greatest decline, but standard 
middlings also were lower. Both bran 
and shorts values early this week in 
the Southwest were below a week 
earlier, but pressure on prices was 
lifting. An exceptionally wide spread 
between bran and shorts continued. 
Demand from feed manufacturers 
was mostly slow to fair. 

Reports on feed demand in the 
Southwest last week were fair to 
good. Some manufacturers noted im- 
provement, particularly in hog con- 
centrates and in broiler feed, while 
others continued to run behind due 
to unsatisfactory chick and pig start- 
er business and little in the way of 
dairy or cattle feed demand. 

Prices held about steady, with some 
protein prices up and others down. A 
decline in soybean meal was offset by 
an advance in linseed oil meal. Carbo- 
hydrates were unchanged. Production 
averaged five days last week, with 
demand supplying running time very 
little ahead of the mill. 

Most hatcheries are down for the 
seasqn, and flock replacements in this 
area have been sharply lower. Some 
improvement may take place later in 
the year, but poor results on grain 
crops recently have made farmers 
more cautious on such investments 
as poultry. Turkey and broiler feed 
is moving in a volume about com- 
mensurate with the time of year. Hog 
feed is showing some improvement, 
although starter types are lagging 
somewhat. Heavy rains in some criti- 
cal drouth areas have improved the 
outlook within the past two weeks. 

Formula feed sales in the North- 
west were steady to somewhat im- 
proved last week, and operations were 
at previous levels or extended. 

Chick starter business has passed 
its peak, but apparently the season is 
stretching out this year. Some manu- 
facturers expect that a fair amount 
of chick starts will be made in June 
as flock-owners attempt to correct 
the sharp reduction made in early 
season replacements. 

Turkey feed volume is continuing 
to build up, somewhat later than 
usual in the area, and good tonnage 
is expected for the season. 

Sales of baby pig feeds are taper- 
ing off, but hog feeds are improving. 

Unless rain is received in parts of 
the area which have been very dry, 
prospects for a step-up in dairy feed 
demand are good. The first cutting 
of hay will be short, and forage sup- 
plies could be cut considerably unless 
there is a change in the weather. 

Laying feeds are not moving well, 
with most of the business being done 
in concentrates. 

Production was on a two-shift, five- 
day basis at most of the larger plants. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 45,125 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
corapared with an output of 44,913 in 
the previous week and 42,810 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
2,241,680 tons as compared with 
2,126,355 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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Most wheat futures prices showed 
gains of at least 144¢ bu. during the 
week ended May 23. Prices again 
were mostly easier on May 23, but 
for the week’s period, increases were 
registered. The largest gain was in 
Minneapolis July, which rose more 
than 4¢. New crop deliveries at Chi- 
cago arid Kansas City also rose, but 
by smaller amounts. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
May 23 were: Chicago—July $2.01, 
September $2.02% @%, December 
$2.04% @%; Minneapolis—July 
$2.35%, September $2.24%, December 
$2.195%; Kansas City—July $2.13% 


@%, September $2.15%, December 
$2.145 
Attention was paid during the 


week to the expiring May contract, 
and before it was closed out, some 
marked gains were recorded. The 
strong tone here carried over to de- 
ferred deliveries, too. 

Heavy rains in the Southwest ex- 
erted a bearish influence for a time, 
and prospects for winter wheat were 
improved. However, it was pointed 
out that many acres already had been 
abandoned before the rain. The first 
new crop wheat was marketed in 
Texas. 

Dry weather continued in much of 
the Northwest, causing some con- 
cern about spring wheat. There were 
some showers over the past week- 
end in parts of the area. 

Demand for flour continued slow, 
but the thought that there would be 
better demand soon provided some 
strength in the market. 

Meanwhile, it was felt that new 
crop wheat marketing in commercial 
channels would not be very heavy 
and that producers would impound 
large amounts. As a result, it was 
thought, free market supplies may 
continue light for some time. Cash 
wheat supplies remained limited last 
week, and premiums were steady to 
strong. On the change from the May 
to the July basis, premiums went to 
high levels. 

State wheat acreage allotments for 
the 1956 crop were announced dur- 
ing the week. The total allotment 
continues at 55 million acres. USDA 
also announced that loans for grow- 
ers to build storage would be avail- 
able again this year. 

Some wheat export deals were re- 
ported last week, and limited flour 
activity included an inquiry from 
Norway. IWA sales of wheat and 
flour since the start of: the season 
totaled 133 million bushels, compared 
with 100 million a year earlier. An 
agreement was signed with Italy for 
surplus wheat, cotton and tobacco. 


Cash Wheat 

Wheat receipts at the primary 
markets totaled 9 million bushels for 
the week ended May 19, compared 
with 9.4 million bushels the previous 
week and 6.6 million for the com- 
parable week a year ago. Minneapolis 
receipts of all classes of wheat 
totaled 1556 cars, with 39% of these 
for CCC. Duluth receipts totaled 
1554 cars. 

Average protein content of hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 13.21%— 
durum 11.50%. Cash wheat basis was 
switched to July during the past 
week. Cash values were down 2%¢ 
for most protein categories. Demand 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Increases Recorded in Wheat 
Futures Prices; Supplies of 
Free Wheat Remain Limited 


for ordinary protein and 11% 
good, because of discounts under 
other brackets and low end of range 
for these was at about the previous 
week’s price to slightly higher. 

At the close of the week ordinary 
red dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring wheat quoted at 18@ 
20¢ over the Minneapolis July price; 
11% protein 18@22¢ over; 12% pro- 
tein 19@27¢ over; 13% protein 30@ 
40¢ over; 14% protein 38@48¢ over; 
15% protein 47@57¢ over and 16% 
protein 64@74¢ over. 

Durum prices were quoted un- 
changed throughout the week, but 
demand was slow and prices were 
held to the lower end of the ranges. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis May 20 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary ah ee ee ..$2.54% @2.56% 
11% Protein ......... 2.54% @2.58% 
12% Protein ....... 2.55% @2.63% 
B9%Q. Prete fags cee e cece 2.66% @2.76% 
SOE... POOR eo iancisearcces 2.74% @2.84% 
18%  Prot@im ... 0.5.20 .. 2.83% @2.93% 
L6G -TPOGRERE, 6ne ci cvicwenes . 3.00% @3.10% 


Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
%. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


OO WR iv ecetve cavccstccecsede 4¢ premium 
CO FR skeetv cekbncdiesd ccawece 2¢ premium 
OF I, on oeddene es sesvenvgsceae 3¢ discount 
OS PR cece bidscdncocerbvoewese 8¢ discount 
ht Orr. OF PT Peer ey er eee 13¢ discount 
OE TD. bibccsavansewsseec.ceos'see 18¢ discount 
G2 ID. vee scomecrsedescd des cites 23¢ discount 
BS -BD.. ccwebsasicceccndecrcccecs 28¢ discount 
Ba DD. cvvcncdiok tapecad case coy c 33¢ discount 
50 Ib. 


38¢ discount 
Under 50 Ib. 5@6¢ each pound lower 
Other Discounts 

Damage—% @1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—l¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 

Spinkcota—10¢ bu. less. 

High Premiums 

On the switch from the May to 
July basic future wheat buyers at 
Kansas City were forced into one of 
the highest premium structures on 
record. For example, a mill desiring 
minimum 12.50% protein milling 
wheat would have paid 57¢ over July 
for the car. On 14.00% protein of 
No. 1 dark and hard the premium 
climbs to 63¢ over. The stiff penal- 
ties for acquiring the current cash 
as against the value of the new crop 
July position left most buyers on the 
sidelines. These included the mills, 
who bought sparingly. 

Very little change occurred in the 
market during the week. The basic 
July worked within about a 2¢ range, 
closing the May 23 session at $2.13%, 
or %¢ under the week’s high. On May 
23 the ordinary protein was quoted 
at 3444¢ over July and the range on 
12.50% was 38-57¢ over. For 14.00% 
the range was 38-63¢ over. Receipts 
totaled 742 cars last week, compared 
with 876 in the previous week and 
435 a year ago. As in recent weeks, 
about half of the arrivals were for 
ccc. 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 20 
is shown in the accompanying table: 





No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.45% @2.79 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.44% @2.78% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.43% @2.76% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard... -- 2.42% @2.74% 
WO. ‘2 BOR cies oi can - 2.41% @2.45 
No. 2 Red - 2.40% @2.44% 
No. 3 Red . 2.39% @2.43% 
Se | ere eo to Pee 2. 38% 02.42% 


At Fort Worth, ordinary No. 1 
hard winter wheat sold for $2.70@ 
2.71 bu. on May 23, with 13% protein 
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CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 














May 16-20, *Previous May 17-21, May 18-22, May 20-25, 
1955 week 1954 1953 1952 
WerthWetd. .ccvscectedvne ove osed 583,488 618,379 610,853 692,983 686,800 
Bout wee’. »6ians2 cacdigess'cccecse 1,143,250 1,120,790 1,075,589 1,068,843 1,142,425 
BROCINIG sais 0 oi 01d Sen oe 0 00 0 odin 505,431 482,501 §22,713 524,107 483,196 
Central and Southeast ......... 534,798 544,715 545,703 562,740 499,650 
North Pacific Coast ..........+.. 300,058 291,406 296,727 226,106 225,701 
DN a o's «en diese nadonue 3,067,025 3,057,791 3,051,585 3,074,779 3,037,772 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 75 75 75 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour some 
7~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week—, co July 1 to———- 
May 16-20, Previous May 17-21, May 18-22, May 20-25, May 20, May 21, 
1955 week 1954 1953 1952 1955 1954 
Northwest ...... 82 87 82 84 82 30,447,823 31,737,402 
Southwest ....... 88 86 83 82 84 56,584,073 54,289,047 
eee 106 101 113 116 105 24,562,434 23,276,164 
Central and S. E. 80 80 81 84 74 25,164,891 24,789,242 
N. Pacific Coast . 86 84 85 62 62 13,899,613 12,966,264 
Totals ...... 90 89 82 80 82 150,658,834 147,108,119 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
May 16-20 ...... 279,850 248,218 88 May 16-20 ...... 232,500 185,976 80 
Previous week .. 279,850 220,868 7 Previous week .. 232,500 218,221 93 
Year ago ....... 279,850 226,080 gi Year ago ....... 252,500 171,925 68 
Two years ago .. 287,350 239,761 83 Two years ago .. 282,500 280,881 99 
Five-year average ..........++ee0 82 Five-year average .........-...++. 81 
TeN-YOAT BVOTAGS 20. sicccceseccces 83 Ten-year average ..... 73 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 16-20 ..... 1,021,350 895,032 88 
Previous week . .1,021,350 $99,922 88 
Year ago ....... 1,021,350 849,509 83 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 829,082 $1 
Five-year Average .........6-+s00% 84 
Ten-ye@r AVCTAGE .......6s5eeeeee8 84 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Tlinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
May 16-20 ...... 671,400 534,798 80 
Previous week .. 671,400 *544,715 81 
Year ago ......- 671,400 545,703 81 
Two years ago .. 671,400 562,740 84 
Five-year @VCTAGS «0... 222s scesces 7 
Tem-FeRr GvGGRG 6 cis ices caciscces 75 
*Revised. 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
May 16-20 ...... 475,000 506,431 106 
Previous week .. 475,000 482,501 101 
Year ago ....... 459,500 522,713 113 
Two years ago .. 459,800 524,107 115 
Five-year A@V@TAZe ........ceeeeeee 93 
Ten-year AVCTABE ....... eee eencues 100 


*Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 16-20 ...... 481,250 397,512 82 
Previous week .. 481,250 *400,158 83 
Year ago ....... 487,2 438,928 89 
Two years ago .. 552,000 412,102 76 
Five-year average ..........++e005 80 
Ten-year AVCTARC ... 2... ec csssees 76 


* Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 16-20 ...... 215,000 170,716 79 
Previous week .. 215,000 *162,096 75 
Year ago ......,. 215,000 181,276 84 
Two years ago .. 230,000 156,151 68 
Five-year Q@VCTABO ........sseeeeee 80 
 ., ff.” ere = 78 


*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


May 16-20 ...... 133,000 129,342 7 
Previous week .. 133,000 129,310 97 
Oe OD 6s wa kis 133,200 115,451 86 
Two years ago .. 122,000 70,255 52 
Five-year AV@rage ......6+seeerees 83 
TEPORS BVOTRMO 0c cctcvccsconcee 79 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending May 20, 


and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 
7-—Southwest*———,.  ——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Iowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


-—Buffalot—, --Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





May 16-20 ..... 23,150 1,144,803 11,775 611,253 10,201 485,624 45,125 2,241,680 
Prev. week . - $22,695 $12,479 9,739 244,913 
Two wks. ago .. 23,537 12,177 10,936 46,650 
1954 wrscevraces 21,780 1,079,303 10,866 591,295 10,164 455,757 42,810 2,126,355 
1963 ...ccscwees 21,644 1,101,855 14,191 694,464 9,742 462,895 46,577 2,259,234 
19623 ..ccccscece 23,134 1,132,536 13,630 666,742 9,345 449,458 46,109 2,248,736 
1951 wncccccceee 24,050 1,218,048 12,770 753,828 8,142 425,322 44,962 2,397,198 
*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised. 
quoted at 1¢ bu. premium, delivered are virtually negligible. Weather 


Texas common points. New crop de- 
liveries were being held up because 
of rain. Some buyers were forced to 
buy old crop in limited quantities. 
Japan was in the market in the 
Pacific Northwest at the end of the 
week and purchased five cargoes of 
white wheat for shipment the first 
half of July. In addition Japanese 
buyers took 32,000 tons of Canadian 
wheat for July shipment. This com- 
prised total of 10 full cargoes of 
white wheat taken out of the Pacific 
Northwest in the past week. All of 
the wheat is coming out of govern- 
ment stocks. Otherwise, there is little 
activity. Mill purchases are of small 
consequence, while feed wheat sales 


turned warmer last week after a 
lengthy period of spring rains. Con- 
sequently, winter wheat is in excel- 
lent condition and per acre yield 
should be fully up to normal. 


———"BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


Chicago Millers Club 
Schedules Fall Meetings 


CHICAGO—The fall series of reet- 
ings of the Chécago Millers Club will 
begin Oct. 6 at the Furniture Club, 
announces R. L. Wurtsbaugh, J. * 
Short Milling Co., second vice 
dent of the organization. Other 
ings, all at the Furniture Club, will 
be Dec. 1, Jan. 19 and March 22. 
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Ralph C. Sowden 


J. S. Green 


HONORARY MEMBERS—Named honorary members of the Millers National 
Federation at that group’s annual meeting in Minneapolis May 12-13 were 
the above industry executives. Ralph C. Sowden, president, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, first became a director of MNF in 1922, and has 
served as president of the MNF. An executive of Williams Bros. Co., Kent, 


Isaac E. Woodard 


Paul M. Marshall 


Ohio, J. S. Green, was first elected a MNF director in 1946. Isaac E. Woodard, 
chairman of the board, Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis, has a record of 
over half a century in the milling business. Vice president and secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn., Chicago, Paul M. Marshall, has long been 


active in committee work in the MNF. 





New Rapid Moisture Test 
Does Not Damage Sample 


ST. LOUIS—A new method of de- 
termining moisture in cereal pro- 
ducts without damaging the sample 


was reported by Dr. John P. O’Meara 
of the Southwest Research Institute 
at the meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists here 


May 17. The method is based on the 
unique magnetic properties of the 
hydrogen atoms in water. Under 
certain conditions, these hydrogen 
atoms will absorb radiofrequency 
energy, and the measurement of the 
amount of energy absorbed by a 
sample gives its water content. 


Dr. O'Meara stated that industries 
which purchase or sell products on 
the wet-weight basis are in need of 
an accurate and rapid method to de- 
termine water. Improper control of 
water content during the manu- 
facturing process can result in un- 
satisfactory products, as well as in 


serious economic losses. Thus, he 
said, the current work was carried 
out and equipment designed for de- 
terminations on such products as 
starch, starch derivatives, and other 


by-products of the corn wet-milling 


industry. But the method could be 
applied to a wide variety of cereal 
products 

In practice, the sample to be tested 
(which may be sealed in any non- 
metallic container) is inserted in a 
coil which is mounted between the 
poles of a large magnet. An oscillator 
or miniature radio transmitter con- 
nected to the coil supplies a radio 
signal having a frequency of a few 
megacycles per second, and the ab- 
sorption of that signal by the sample 
is detected and recorded. With the 
exception of the magnet, most of the 
apparatus resembles ordinary radio 
equipment. 


Requires Only Few Seconds 

The measurement requires a few 
seconds to a minute or so, depending 
on the sensitivity desired. Since no 
part of the sample comes in direct 
contact with the detecting portion of 
the instrument, measurements can 
be conveniently made on sealed 
samples, and can be repeated any 


number of times without disturbing 


the sample in any way. The measure- 
ments are not affected by differences 
in particle size or ash content, and no 
special precautions are necessary in 
packing the sample in the sample 
container. 

The method has been applied to 
commercial starches and starch de- 
rivatives in the range of 3-20% water 
content, and to starch suspensions. 
Experiments at other laboratories 
indicate that it can also be applied 
to a wide variety of agricultural 
materials and derived products. The 
method is particularly useful in dis- 
tinguishing between ‘free’ and 
“bound” water, and therefore pro- 
vides a means for studying the water 
sorbtive properties of hygroscopic 
solids. 


Pd 


SOFT WHEAT 


(Continued from page 11) 





examination of wheat moving in in- 
terstate commerce. The present basis 
for action, he noted, is more than two 
rodent pellets per pint, or 2% or 
more of insect damaged kernels. 
Mr. Larrick outlined grain sanita- 
tion progress made since 1950, listing 
these points: 

1. The idea of grain sanitation 
has come to be accepted as a part of 
the way of life, due in large measure 
to educational efforts of the grain 
trade, the milling industry and others. 

2. The elevator clean-up program 
has resulted in great improvement 
in many storage facilities throughout 
the country. 

3. The practicability of examin- 
ing grain for rodent pellets has been 
established, and such an examination 
is on its way to becoming a part of 
every grain transaction. 

4. Attention has been focussed on 





USDA to Make ‘Distress’ Loans 
Available on 1955 Crop Wheat 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that special “distress” price-support 
loans will be available for a tempo- 
rary period this summer for 1955- 
crop wheat in areas where regular 
storage facilities are not available 
and where wheat can be stored suc- 
cessfully either on the ground or in 
temporary structures during the sum- 
mer months. 

In general, provisions for making 
these special 1955-crop wheat loans 
are similar to those for past years. 

The distress loans will be on a re- 
course basis at 80% of regular coun- 
ty loan rates. The wheat must meet 
all the eligibility requirements, ex- 
cept storage, for a regular price-sup- 
port loan to be eligible for a “dis- 
tress” loan. The special loans will run 
for a 90-day period. During this time, 
farmers will be expected to arrange 
for adequate on-farm or commercial 
storage. Farmers will then be able 
to take out a regular price-support 
loan, replacing the temporary dis- 


tress loan provided the wheat again 
meets eligibility requirements. 

Reports from some states, particu- 
larly in the plains area, indicate that 
storage may be short during harvest 
and producers might not be able to 
put their wheat under the regular 
loan. Special distress loans are de- 
signed to aid producers by making it 
possible for them to get price sup- 
port at harvest time thus prevent- 
ing premature marketings with an 
adverse effect on market prices. 

Distress loans will be authorized 
on a nation-wide basis but their 
availability will be limited to coun- 
ties or areas designated by State 
Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation committees as needing this 
special type of temporary loan. The 
eligibility may extend to wheat stored 
on the ground where feasible, or in 
some sections only to wheat stored 
in temporary structures. Eligible 
areas and type of storage permitted 
will be determined and announced 
by state ASC committees. 


insect infestation as an offense to the 
sense of decency and as adultera- 
tion under the law. 

5. An enforcement program on in- 
sect-infested wheat, admittedly only 
an “incentive” program at present, 
has been established and will pro- 
vide a foundation upon which to 
build. This, Mr. Larrick said, has 
been done on the basis of the pro- 
cedure for damaged grain which is 
already established in grain grading 
practice, the only modification nec- 
essary being a separation of insect 
damage from other damage. This 
procedure will, perhaps with modi- 
fication, provide a tool which can be 
used to obtain further improvement 
in grain sanitation, Mr. Larrick said, 
but it is hoped that instrumentation 
can be adapted to this problem to 
provide a more useful tool for this 
examination. 

6. A great deal of progress has 
been made in reducing the contami- 
nation level in flour and other ce- 
real foods. 

In his discussion of problems of 
the future, Mr. Larrick pointed out 
that there is a great need for an 
improved method for rapid detec- 
tion and measurement of internal in- 
sect infestation in grain, and also 
for detection of contamination with 
rodent urine. 


Officers Elected 


At a meeting of the directors May 
19, R. C. Bryson, Statesville (N.C.) 
Flour Mill Co., was elected president 
of the association with J. E. Skid- 
more, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., as vice president. 

Paul Marshall continues as vice 
president and secretary. M. W. Fuhr- 
er, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mount 
Vernon, Ind., was named treasurer. 

O. B. Jones, Rapidan, Va.., W. J. 
Simpson, Owensborough, Ky., and R. 
H. Hammel, Beardstown, Ill., were 
elected to join Mr. Bryson and Mr. 
Skidmore as members of the execu- 
tive committee. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
BUILDS WAREHOUSE 

CLAY CENTER, KANSAS — The 
Key Milling Co. here has comp'eted 
construction of a new basement and 
one-story warehouse, located south of 
their feed mill plant in Clay Center. 
The new structure is 40x80 ft. and is 
constructed of concrete and haydite 
blocks, 
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More than any other printed bag 
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Put the Package on Your Sales Staff 








Housewives Prefer 
Products Packed in 
Pretty Print Bags 
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Why Chase PRETTY PRINTS? Simple: Women prefer 

PRETTY PRINTS because they’re designed by leading Fifth Avenue 
stylists in keeping with today’s preferences for really distinctive 

and style-wise prints. 


Packaging your product in Chase PRETTY PRINT Bags is one 
sure way to increase sales—and repeat sales—without increasing 
overhead. Housewives want them—demand them—buy them. Your 
“C”-Man—the experienced Chase Representative—will be glad to 
supply you with all the information you need Or write 

for samples and prices to: 


CHASE 
Print Styling Leads the Field! 


For Dresses 
Aprons 
Slip Covers 
Curtains 
Patchwork Quilts 
Casual Pillows 
Generai Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 


30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES—STRATEGICALLY LOCATED Children’s Playsuits 
Pillow Slips 
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THE HISTORY OF MIXES — The 
story of how mixes have become big 
business was related recently by A. 
F. Borer, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., to 
the members of the American Dry 
Milk Institute. It is a story which 
began in 1864 when an inquisitive 
chemist found that by combining bak- 
ing soda and an edible acid in the 
presence of moisture and heat, carbon 
dioxide gas was liberated which aer- 
ated or leavened certain baked foods. 

Mr. Borer supposes that the dis- 
covery of baking powder had much 
to do with the inception of prepared 
mixes for it was about this time that 
millers started to use baking powder 
to produce self-rising flour and pan- 
cake mix 

Mr. Borer began his history by 
pointing out that there are three 
separate and distinct fields in the 
mix business. Firstly, there are gro- 
cery mixes, packed in small boxes 
and distributed through retail gro- 
cery outlets; secondly there are bak- 
ery mixes, packed in 100-Ib. bags 
and sold to the baking industry, and 
thirdly institutional mixes, packed in 
5-lb. and 25-lb. bags and distributed 
through jobbers and brokers to hos- 
pitals and schools. Besides the differ- 
ences in the method of distribution, 
packaging, and merchandising there 
are also some differences in product 
requirements for each of the three 
major types. For example, Mr. Borer 
says, much more emphasis on shelf 
life is necessary in grocery mixes 
than in bakery mixes, as the latter 
get into distribution channels and are 
used up quicker than grocery store 
products 

“The prepared flours,” said Mr. 
Borer, had the mix field pretty much 
to themselves until the early 1920's 
when a prepared cake doughnut mix 
was developed and merchandised to 
the baking industry in conjunction 
with an automatic doughnut machine. 
As time went on sweet dough, raised 
doughnut and layer cake mixes were 
added to the bakery mix line of prod- 
ucts. During the period between World 
War I and 0, mixes began to appear 
on the grocers’ shelves in small boxes 
for home consumption. Their accept- 
ance by the housewife was not spon- 
taneous nor generally enthusiastic at 
first, but scarcities during World War 
II familiarized many homemakers 
with their quality and convenience 
to a point where the industry experi- 
enced a tremendous growth between 
1945 and the present. This growth 
has been shared by both the bakery 
and grocery segments of the industry 
and has expanded to include the third 
group, hotels and institutions. 

“Today each of the three major six 
sales divisions distribute some or ali 
of the following broad categories of 
prepared mix products: layer cakes, 
cake doughnuts, yeast raised products 
(raised doughnuts, sweet dough), 
miscellaneous products (waffles, muf- 
fins, pie crust, cookies). 
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“In grocery store distribution em- 
phasis is on layer cakes, pie crust, 
pancake, cookies and more recently 
icing mixes. In bakery channels it is 
on cake doughnut and yeast raised 
mixes. And in the institutional field 
layer cake, muffin and waffle mixes 
predominate. All of the bakery and 
institutional mixes contain milk solids 
which would probably average about 
4% of the total dry mix weight. In 
the grocery mix line, the field is split 
with some companies adding dry milk 
solids to the mix and the others re- 
quiring the addition of liquid milk 
by the housewife. 





“The idea for a new mix may come 
from a great variety of sources, like 
an employee’s suggestion or an ad 
man’s dream. Be that as it may, the 
work is actually begun in the re- 
search and development laboratory 
where the raw materials are assem- 
bled, formulae studied, and process- 
ing methods considered. Different 
formulae are tried which give varia- 
tions to the finished product. Usually 
a panel of home economists and bak- 
ing technicians choose two or three 
formulae. These formulae are pro- 
cessed into prepared mixes and pack- 
aged in coded boxes. 








BUSINESS-EDUCATION DAY—Twenty-seven teachers from the schools of 
Minneapolis were Business-Education Day guests of the Miller Publishing Co. 
recently. In the picture just above, two of them are admiring a bronze urn 
in the company’s Club Room, where luncheon was served. They had just heard 
the story behind the urn, which came into The Northwestern Miller’s collec- 
tion of arts and artifacts associated with the flour milling industry in 1591-92. 
when this publication promoted the gift of a shipload of flour, donated by 
American millers, to relieve the suffering of famine-stricken Russians. The 
urn, bearing the imperial crest of the Emperor Alexander, came into the 
possession of The Northwestern Miller as a token of Russia’s gratitude. 
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“Next, the commercial research de- 
partment conducts a consumer sur- 
vey in several test markets to de- 
termine preferences which will aid in 
choosing the most desirable formula. 
In most cases, some adjustments must 
be made in the preferred formula to 
meet established consumer tastes re- 
garding flavor, color or any variety 
of details, even to ease of removal 
from the pan. 

“When the final formula is ready 
it may be subjected to still another 
consumer survey, this time possibly 
against a competitor’s product and 
again under a blind code, so that 
brand names will not be an influenc- 
ing factor. This whole laboratory and 
field testing procedure may take sev- 
eral months during which time pack- 
aging materials are selected, adver- 
tising is prepared and production fa- 
cilities lined up. Before the final 
formula is published, specifications 
are established by the laboratory for 
each ingredient and raw material 
suppliers are selected. Oftentimes in 
the formulation of a new product it 
is necessary to develop and establish 
a source of supply on some new in- 
gredient before any progress can be 
made.” 
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RUST CONTROL IN INDIA — The 
North American continent is not 
alone in its’ scientific approach 
towards rust control. India, although 
undeveloped in many ways, is carry- 
ing on extremely important work in 
the study of plant disease. The In- 
dian Agricultural Research Institute 
at New Delhi reports that construc- 
tive work has been accomplished in 
this branch of science by the analysis 
of wheat samples collected from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The re- 
sults have given a comparative pic- 
ture of the changes in frequency and 
distribution of the rust races, and 
have also helped to identify new 
races. 

These races of rust are kept alive 
and studied at the rust research sub- 
station at Simla, which is 7,000 ft. 
above sea level. The climatic condi- 
tions at this point are such that it 
is possible to maintain the rust spores 
in a suitable environment throughout 
the year. The work of maintenance 
and determination of races is cen- 
tered on an all Indian basis at this 
station, which serves as the focus of 
wheat rust research in the country. 


eee 
THE GOOD TASTE 


In poetry and prose runs one re- 
current theme— 
The smell of new-baked bread is 
told with fervent zeal, 
But I cling to the good delectable 
taste, I dream 
Of a generous slice from a loaf’s 
delicious, crunchy heel. 


—Maude Rene Princehouse 
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MULTIPLE DELIVERY MUSINGS 


HILE it seems unlikely that the present 
W session of Congress will get around to pass- 
ing legislation authorizing the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority to establish multiple delivery on 
commodity markets, this probably will not end the 
matter. The proposal has strong backing in the 
Department of Agriculture and no doubt will be 
offered in Congress’ again next session if bypassed 
on this occasion. 

For some years it has been evident that there 
was a latent feeling in the Department of Agri- 
culture favorable to the multiple delivery point 
idea. But the current interest in legislation is said 
to be inspired by the processors of soybeans who 
some time ago requested the Chicago Board of 
Trade to undertake a multiple delivery point sys- 
tem for soybean futures. The board rejected the 
proposal some weeks ago. 

Although sparked by the soybean situation, 
there is no doubt that general legislation giving 
CEA authority to set up multiple delivery points 
would result in such action for grains as well as 
beans. So millers and grain men generally are 
squarely in the middle ‘of the issue, too. 

Probably no other subject generates such a 
variety of sentiment in the milling and grain in- 
dustries as multiple delivery points. Just about 
every shade of opinion can be found. This may be 
the natural result of the fact that commodity 
futures mean different things to different users 
and each man tends to assess the multiple delivery 
principle in terms of his own experience and from 
the aspect of his own best interests. 

Then, too, the subject is quite complex. For 
example, it might be fair to say that, all things 
being equal, the multiplication of delivery points 
will result in lower average futures prices than if 
only one delivery point is permitted. In theory, 
this tends to lower futures values in relation to 
cash grain values, a situation which millers basi- 
cally would deplore because it enlarges the area 
of risk to them in hedging operations. But the 
advocates of multiple deliveries might say that 
this is not necessarily so, and point out that the 
establishment of an exclusive hard wheat future 
at Kansas City this year, which was advocated by 


millers as a better hedge, did not reduce cash 
wheat premiums compared with the previous year 
when cheaper soft wheat could be deliveréd on 
the basic future at Kansas City. Markets do not 
always behave as they should theoretically. 

The whole issue is greatly obscured by what 


each man understands by “multiple delivery 
points.” One envisions only those points which are 
now in direct line with the futures market from 
the transportation standpoint. But there are 
others who are not thinking in these terms at all. 
They see multiple deliveries as meaning the inclu- 
sion of storage points that are not in direct line 
with the futures markets. And nobody knows for 
sure just how the Commodity Exchange Authority 
views this aspect of the matter. 

There is strong support for multiple delivery 
points from those who contend that, in a free mar- 
ket without government loans, the nation could 
not fully utilize its present grain storage facilities 
without extension of delivery points. They say 
that a vast amount of grain storage capacity which 
has been built in the past three years under gov- 
ernment sponsorship has been put up at locations 
that are outside the futures market transportation 
pattern. Without a loan basis as a market stabiliz- 
ing floor, such storage space could not be economi- 
cally operated, they contend. According to this 
view, if a two-price wheat system were adopted 
by Congress and the: loan-support type of program 
dropped, operators of these out-of-line elevators 
could not make full use of their storage space be- 
cause hedging would be too hazardous for them 
if they could not deliver when necessary. 

So it goes, with reasoning on both sides of the 
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question. It is a bold and clever man who will 
attempt to write a rule to take care of every need 
in the handling of grain futures. Whatever is done 
will be a disappointment to some group or some 
area. And if the issue is ardently pushed, there is 
likely to be a whale of a Donnybrook before the 
multiple delivery point question is settled. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCIENCE CROSSES UP CROOKES 


IR WILLIAM CROOKES, the British inventor, 

chemist, physicist, author and editor, made 
the prediction, in an address delivered in 1898 
before the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, that “almost certainly the US. 
within a generation will be driven to scramble for 
the lion’s share of the world’s wheat crop.”” The 
Agricultural Research Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, noting what actually has 
happened since 1898, attempts to explain how Sir 
William could be so wrong. In doing so, the USDA 
agency makes a fine case for agricultural research. 

On the facts available to him at the time of 
his sensational prediction the British scientist 
seemed likely to be ri In 1893, five years be- 
fore, wheat productio d slipped to 396 million 
bushels from the pre year’s 515 million. In 
succeeding years it cl slowly back but did 
not top the 1892 level until 1897 when a further 
five million acres went into production. In the 
year of prediction another five million acres were 
added and output was increased to 675 million 
bushels. 

Such an increase made little difference to the 
prophecy. Sir William was eyeing the worked out 
land, the erosion and the dust bowls that appeared 
inevitably in the picture. He could not foresee the 
scientific advances that were to be made in the 
next half century, or, indeed, the march westward 
of the wheatlands. 

“In that day,”” comments the spokesman of the 
government's agricultural research service, “there 
was no doctrine of conquering food shortage scien- 
tifically. Research in the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions was just starting. The vogue in plant im- 
provement was the now-discredited continuous- 
selection procedure—choice of the plumpest, 
heaviest kernels from the largest heads of the 
best plants. We knew little about controlling pests. 

“Yes, Crookes’ 1898 prediction might well have 
come true. But our scientists have traveled far 
since then. They uncovefed basic principles of in- 
heritance and devised practical techniques that got 
quicker, surer results. The concept of developing 
pest-resistant plants was opened up. To test for 
resistances, researchers created their own pesti- 
lential outbreaks, rather than awaiting Nature’s 
slow pace. We have better culture. That includes 
fallowing and, for winter wheats, early plowing for 
more dependable yield. And we have mechaniza- 
tion for better performance with less labor. 

“So Crookes was wrong. Thanks to research, 
we're growing nearly twice as much wheat now 
as then. We're producing far more efficiently. And, 
as we think of surpluses, we must also recall that 
science is doing much to help us reap at harvest 
more riearly what we uim for at seedtime. 

“Research hasn't run its course. We still have 
a long way to go to achieve nonwasteful pro- 
duction and non-surplus abundance. Man depends 
more and more on research, on a continuing flow 
of agricultural invention. Research is a wellspring 
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of progress—not a faucet to turn on and off with 
each turn of a supply curve.” 

But there was something other than research 
that Sir William did not bargain for—the political 
devices of governments, the price supports, the fan- 
tastic largesse of welfare states. These things have 
been dominant factors in enabling the U.S. to pro- 
duce a billion-bushel crop in nine of the past 11 
years, with today’s colossal surplus as the inevita- 
ble result. Sir William could not have anticipated 
such frustration of the natural order of things. 
And if, in his wisdom, he could have foreseen them, 
and had publicly predicted them, doubtless he 
would have been cut off in the midst of his pro- 
phesying by being burnt at the stake for hexing, 
witchcraft, black art and or necromancy. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiIFE-——— 


IN PRAISE OF FLOUR — Enriched white flour 
is the finest food that man has ever prepared for 
himself. White bread has long been a symbol of 
civilization and of economic stability and some 
degree of economic advancement. It is available 
to and accepted by all Americans as a matter 
of course, due to the ability of our farmers to 
produce almost unlimited quantities of wheat, 
and of our mills to produce fine white flour.— 
Frank Yost, president of the Millers National 
Federation. 


——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EMPLOYMENT AND WISH TO WORK 


HERE is one sure route to unemployment, 

and that is to raise unemployment compen- 
sation and to offer wage guarantees to a point 
that tempts more people to look the other way 
when job opportunities are offered. If it is agreed 
that we can and should tide people over. periods of 
economic adjustment, it must surely be indisputa- 
ble that we cannot afford to make unemployment 
so attractive as to undermine the will to work. 

Who are the unemployed? Unemployment sta- 
tistics are fuzzy around the edges. It is relatively 
easy to agree on a definition of employment—the 
line between having a job and not having a job 
is fairly clear cut. But it is quite another question 
to decide which of the people without jobs should 
be counted as members of an available labor force. 
The U.S. Census Bureau gets its estimate of un- 
employment by interviewing a sample of 25,000 
families in 230 areas. The current Bureau statistics 
include as unemployed all persons who claim they 
are willing, able and seeking to work as well as 
certain others who are not actively hunting jobs 
because of illness or lack of what they consider to 
be suitable employment opportunities. This defi- 
nition includes unemployed heads of families and 
also marginal labor—housewives interested in mak- 
ing some pin-money, retired persons hoping to sup- 
plement their pensions, and teen-agers looking for 
baby-sitting jobs. Not included as unemployed un- 
der the Census definition, on the other hand, are 
workers with jobs but temporarily laid off, em- 
ployees of firms operating short weeks, and persons 
who may be doing odd jobs while seeking full-time 
employment. All of these would currently be re- 
ported as employed. 

In effect, there can be no strict definition of 
unemployment which will hold true for all pur- 
poses. At one extreme are persons who need work 
and are working hard at the job of finding a job. 
At the other are persons who would accept work 
if an attractive offer were made to them but are 
not making any real effort to find a position. In 
between these extremes are people who are seek- 
ing work with widely varying degrees of persis- 
tence and enthusiasm. Thus, unemployment is not 
just a measure of the failure of employers to pro- 
vide enough jobs; it also reflects the fact that 
people often are choosey about the jobs they will 
take, willing to wait for what they want, and 


reluctant to change employer, occupation, or resi- 
dence. 
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Canadian Review ... 





Pessimistic Outlook 


Clarence D. Howe, Canada’s min- 
ister of trade and commerce, is known 
to the members of the grain and 
flour trades as the epitome of opti- 
mism. Even at times when the out- 
look for Canadian wheat and flour 
sales in overseas markets looked dim 
he could be relied upon to bob up 
in the House of Commons and de- 
clare that everything in the garden 
was lovely. 

Mr. Howe, a wise administrator and 
a shrewd business man had a point. 
Why wave the crying towel in front 
of would be customers? He preached 
strength and it has to be admitted 
that at times his preaching paid off. 
Overseas traders, particularly the 
British, foreeast a serious break in 
prices. The break never came. Mr. 
Howe claims, “Canada is largely re- 
sponsible for the fact the price of 
wheat has not collapsed. We have 
refused to be panicked.” 

The Canadian Wheat Board has 
held firmly to the opinion that the 
demand for wheat is relatively in- 
elastic and does not show any great 
increase even if the price is slashed. 

Hitting hard at Canadian sales is 
the U.S. policy of bartering wheat 
for strategic materials, the accept- 
ance of local currencies, and the sub- 
sidization of prices. Canada cannot 
afford to compete on these terms and 
the government’s view is that to 
provide gimmicks merely to get rid 
of the surplus would be foolish. 

In face of this competition Mr. 
Howe has voiced the first piece of 
pessimism to come from his lips in 
years. He holds out little hope of 
clearing Canada’s heavy surplus be- 
fore the new crop starts rolling. 


Solutions 


Mr. Howe always held the view 
that the U.S. disposal program would 
not be allowed to disturb the normal 
channels of trade. However, he is 
now compelled to admit that it has 
done just that. The Canadians can 
hold their own in the major mar- 
kets, such as the UK., but the 
smaller markets have been lost to 
the U.S. 

Various solutions have been put 
forward in an effort to solve the 
problem. One is for the sale of wheat 
to the U.K. in exchange for sterling. 
Mr. Howe rejects it out of hand. The 
British government, he says, does not 
want any deals of that nature. 

Another solution is to abolish gov- 
ernment monopoly marketing. Ob- 
servers close to the grain trade say 
that it is time every experienced 
salesman was allowed to take a crack 
at the wheat selling business and that 
the market should be freed to allow 
it to find its own level. The Canadian 
trade has been hamstrung too long, 
they say, in putting forward their 
case. Freedom is the only solution 
that will pay dividends. 

Not for one moment can it be 
accepted that cheaper prices will not 
increase the demand. The Ameri- 
cans have already proven it. Since 
the government is not disposed to 
suzsidize the western farmer, then 
they will have to be satisfied with 
less money. 

Ga'ling to the Canadians is the 
clear lead taken by the U.S. in wheat 
exports. After being top man on the 
totem pole for so long, it is hard to 


slip a notch. Even so, Mr. Howe is 
quick to point out that Canada has 
already sold more wheat than it had 
this time last year. The additional 
business, for the first eight months 
of the crop year, is only 2.7 million 
bushels whereas the U.S. has jumped 
64,200,000 bu. to lead Canada by no 
less than 17,200,000 bu. 


New Elevator 


The Manitoba Wheat Pool has be- 
gun the construction of a new ele- 
vator at Brandon, Man. Capacity will 
be 120,000 bu. and the cost will be 
$90,000. It will be ready in time to 
handle the new crop. The elevator, 
the largest in western Manitoba, will 
contain the most modern grain load- 
ing and drying equipment available. 


Moisture Supplies 


Less than 25% of the daily weather 
reporting stations for the three prai- 
rie provinces show normal or less than 
normal rainfall since the beginning 
of April. More than three quarters 
of the points reporting above nor- 
mal precipitation show it to be at 
least twice normal. Some of the 
heavy waterlogged areas in Sas- 
katchewan show precipitation since 


April 1 ranging from four to seven 
times greater than normal. For ex- 
ample Dafoe, Saskatchewan, from 
April 1 to May 5 received 5.77 inches 
of moisture compared with the long- 
time average of .77 inch. 

According to the first precipitation 
report for the 1955 season released 
by the Searle Grain Co., Winnipeg, 
rains in Alberta from April 1 to 
May 3, inclusive, have been 156% of 
normal. The Saskatchewan figure was 
237% of normal and Manitoba 109%, 
making a weighted average for the 
three prairie provinces of 206% of 
normal seasonal rainfall. 

The report indicates that with the 
combination of reserve moisture from 
last fall and the recent rains, the all 
round moisture condition for the 
three provinces is 163% of normal 
compared with 96% at this time last 
year. The total figure for Alberta is 
now 147% of normal, Saskatchewan 
172%, and Manitoba 132%. 


Income Declines 


The year 1954 witnessed a sharp 
decline in Canadian farm net income 
largely as the result of poor crops 
in western Canada and preliminary 
estimates by the Dominion Bureau of 
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Statistics p'ace the year’s total at 
$1,215,600,000, down about one third 
from the 1953 total of $1,699,600,000. 
The record high was reached in 1951 
when farm net income reached up to 
$2,154,500,000. The average for the 
postwar years (1946-53) was $1,611,- 
600,000. 

The reduction in 1954 net income 
was the result of a drop of about 
19% in gross farm income that far 
more than offset a decline of about 
2% in farm operating expenses and 
depreciation charges. Gross farm in- 
come in 1954 at $2,624,700,000 com- 
pares with the all-time high of $3,- 
578,500,000 in 1951 and the 1953 esti- 
mate of $3,226.700,000. The drop from 
1953 was the result of vary substan- 
tial declines in cash income from 
the sale of farm products and the 
value of year-end changes in farm- 
held inventories of grains. Income 
in kind for 1954 was down about 2% 
from 1953. 

During 1954, Canadian farmers 
realized $2,377,800,000 from the sale 
of farm products and from partici- 
pation payments on previous years’ 
grain crops. This compares with the 
revised estimate for 1953 of $2,776,- 
000,000 and the record high of $2,- 
849,300,000 in 1952. The decline in 
1954 cash income is attributable in 
large part to lower total returns 
from field crops and eggs, which more 
than counterbalanced increased in- 
come from livestock and dairy prod- 
ucts sales. The greatest decline in 
cash returns for any single com- 
modity occurred in the case of wheat. 








Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





U.K. Aggression 


The British millers are becoming 
more aggressive in both the domestic 
and overseas markets. Planned is a 
consumer advertising campaign as 
part of the effort to step up sales. In 
1953 the U.K. mills produced 3,996,- 
000 tons flour; in 1954 the output had 
slipped to 3,828,000 tons. 

In the years before World War II 
the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers was a sponsor of an 
“Eat More Bread” campaign which 
met with some success. Since the end 
of controls there has been a steady 
decline in consumption of flour. The 
association comments “Whether this 
is due to the higher standard of liv- 
ing of the population or to the lack 
of variety in bread is open to ques- 
tion, but there can be no doubt that 
the advantages of bread as a food are 
little known to people generally. We 
have got to make up our mind 
whether we are going to tell them the 
advantages of bread and, by so doing, 
endeavor to arrest the decline and 
put flour and bread on the map 
again.” 

Long term proposals are to be 
made shortly, the association states. 

The British millers are making in- 
roads into the export market, too. 
In 1954 they exported 14,250 tons 
flour compared with 9,500 tons in 
the previous year and 10,200 tons in 
1952. 


French Sales 


Competition for the U.S., Canada 
and Australia is becoming more in- 
tense in every major flour market. 
The French are reporting consider- 
able success in making sales. 

Visiting Minneapolis May 20 was 
Gerard Despretz, a young French 
miller, associated with the firm of 


L. & E. Despretz Mills, Marquette, 
in northern France. The mill has 
many advantages because it is locat- 
ed in the heart of France’s most 
prolific wheat growing area. Mr. Des- 
pretz says that one of the difficul- 
ties faced in selling French soft 
wheat flour was the reluctance of 
overseas bakers to produce bread 
from such a flour for, they were ac- 
customed to flour made from hard 
wheat. The French salesmen fpoint- 
ed to their own native breads success- 
fully made from soft wheat flour and 
they offered to provide the services 
of French bakers who would teach 
the local men the art of using the 
flour. The enterprise paid off, Mr. 
Despretz reports, and business for 
the French millers is booming. 

Mr. Despretz visited some Ameri- 
can mills and discussed export prob- 
lems with a number of representa- 
tive U.S. millers. The French miller, 
he explained, enjoys the advantage 
of a government supported subsidy 
system and it is this which has 
contributed to successes in export 
markets. 

More competition is coming from 
the Argentine. In 1954 flour sales 
reached the highest total for years, 
no less than 60,000 tons being shipped 
abroad. There are signs that the 
1955 figure will be even higher. 


Brazil Equipment 


Several mills in Brazil are anxious 
to install new milling machinery but 
government-imposed difficulties are 
standing in the way of improvements. 
The authorities have now ruled that 
any equipment for the expansion of 
existing facilities or for the estab- 
lishment of new mills cannot be im- 
ported unless clearance is obtained 
from the Ministry of Agriculture. 

If clearance is not obtained, the 


wheat expansion service, which con- 
trols the distribution of grain, will 
refuse to allocate grain quotas for 
the additional facilities. 


African Macaroni 


Macaroni is now being made in 
Tanganyika from locally-grown sem- 
olina. A market has been found in 
Nairobi and the sponsors hope to ex- 
tend their operations when more new 
machinery arrives from Europe. The 
company, Amekas Macaroni Indus- 
tries, is producing 25 varieties of 
macaroni, vermicelli and spaghetti. 
Samples have been sent to Europe 
for testing. 

An experimental food, mixing sem- 
olina and posho, has been made for 
Africans in order to meet the need 
for a lightweight nutritious food. Six 
ounces of the new food is sufficient 
to feed two men, the firm states. 


Grain Drying 


Damp grain is a major problem 
in many countries as weather condi- 
tions show a general deterioration. 
From Britain comes news of a new 
method of in-bin drying, which de- 
pends on blowing warm air down- 
wards through a silo. At a demon- 
stration a standard silo was used 
with a central metal cylinder fitted at 
its axis. Warm air was blown down- 
wards through the top of the cylin- 
der, and then passed out through 
the sides of the cylinder to percolate 
through the 3 ft. thickness of grain 
between the cylinder and the side of 
the si'o. 

The cost of electricity for drying 
200 tons grain was $1.07. A special 
test with exceptionally wet samp'es 
of grain, it was claimed, proved that 
drying cou'd be done without damage 
or condensation of any kind. 
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Peter Duff 


Scottish Importer Plans 


North American Visit 


GLASGOW -- Peter Duff, senior 
partner in the firm of Farquhar Bros., 
flour importers of Glasgow, Scotland, 
sailed on the S.S. United States May 
18 for a visit to the U.S. and Canada. 
He will make business calls in as 
many market centers as possible dur- 


ing a stay of about six weeks. He 
plans to return from Montreal early 
in July. 

Farquhar Bros. has been in the 
flour business fur about 80 years and 
it has been a consistent advertiser 
in The Northwestern Miller for al- 


most 60 years. Mr. Duff himself has 
40 years’ experience in the trade. He 
is a former president of the National 
Association of Flour Importers and 
has headed the Scottish Flour Trade 
Assn. on several occasions. 


——BREA? IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADIAN BARLEY CONTEST 
WINNIPEG Canada’s National 
Barley Contest will be continued in 
1955 in spite of a disastrous crop 
year in 1954, according to the Bar- 
ley Improvement Institute. The in- 


stitute feels that this is the best 
of proposed projects intended to 
stimulate an improvement in barley 
standards. For 1955 Manitoba, Al- 
berta and the Peace River bloc in 
British Columbia will compete in the 


contest with special rules in effect 
to permit contestants in the latter 
two to make their entries at time 
of shipment. Manitoba contestants 
have a deadline for submission of 
their samples. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


British to Review Flour 


Extraction Rates Again 


LONDON—tThe British government 
has decided to undertake an indepen- 
dent authoritative review of the sci- 
entific and medical evidence now 
available of the differences in the 
composition and nutritional value of 
flour of varying extraction rates. 

Derek Heathcoat Amory, minister 
of agriculture and food, who made 
the announcement, said that the in- 
vestigation will be undertaken in co- 
operation with the Ministry of Health 
and the Scottish authorities. 

The panel selected to make the 
review consists of scientific represen- 
tatives only and no millers or other 
traders have been asked to serve. 
However, it is possible that the in- 
vestigators will call for evidence from 
the trade. 

In order to insure independence the 
government asked Lord Adrain, presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, to make 
the selection. His nominations con- 
sisted of Prof. Sir Henry Cohen, 
professor of medicine at Liverpool 
University who will be chairman; 
Prof. L. J. Witts, professor of clinical 
medicine at Oxford University; Prof. 
J. H. Gaddum, professor of malaria 
medica at Edinburgh University; A. 
C. Chibnall, formerly professor of 
biochemistry at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and R. A, Morton, professor of 
biochemistry at Liverpool. 

The British made an exhaustive 
survey of flour extraction rates and 
the composition of the postwar loaf 
at a conference in 1945. Committee 
members were drawn from the Min- 


istry of Food, medical and nutritional 4 


circles, and from the milling, flour 
importing and baking trades. 

The new committee has been in- 
structed to determine the differences 
in composition and nutritive value 
between national flour of 80% extrac- 
tion, flour of extraction rates less 
than 80%, to which the three token 
nutrients have been added, and flour 
of extraction rates of less than 80%, 
to which the three token nutrients 
have not been added. 

The committee has been asked to 
advise whether any differences found 
are significant from the point of 
view of the health of the population. 


FLOUR MILLS 


LIMITEC 


CANADA 


MIDLAND 


WINNIPE 


SPECIALIZING IN DOMESTIC 
and EXPORT FLOUR 























CABLE ADDRESS "JAMESRICH” 





AMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
© WEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA © 


Oomestic & Expert Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINGPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 








TOPNOTCH 


Canadian Hard Spring ant Mica erat 


FLOUR MILLS 






SALES OFFICES: Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario 


CABLE ADDRESS: TOPNOTCH, TORONTO 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
.. the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
if —Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 


y 
V 


\) 


\\ —Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Fe Seal Ivory 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Finest Quality 
CANADIAN 
FLOUR 


Canada’s finest 
carefully processed at 
Quaker’s modern mills, 
assures you of depend- 
able flours 
baking purpose. 


wheat, 


for every 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


Holyrood 


OF CANADA LIMITED 
Export Dept., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 
Mills at Peterborough & Saskatoon 


Cable Address: “KWAKER” 
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Cartier 
Cables — Eastmills 


“Lasalle” 


4i . “i 
Pontiac 


gos» EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
ae Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


. MONTREAL, CANADA 









Wma. CHARLICK, LTD. 
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MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 








ADELAIDE 
Cables 
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Cityflour 


IUTH AUSTRALIA 
i delaids« 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 16) 

same or slightly better. Prices were 
slightly stronger during the week. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, May 23: 
Hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, enriched, $6.70@6.80; bakers’ 
short patent, in papers, $6.15@6.20; 
standard $6.05@6.10. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales continued slow 
in the central states during the week 
ending May 21. Total business was 
estimated at around 35 to 40% of 
five-day milling capacity, a slight im- 
provement over the previous week. 

Potential customers continued to 
hold back, complaining of the high 
prices, which are near the crop year’s 
peak levels. Apparently consumers 
and the trade alike are clearing up 
inventories, and cleaning up storage 
space to make room for supplies from 
the new crop. A small amount of p.d.s. 
basis business was reported, and mills 
indicate a lack of orders and a cut- 
back of running time in many cases. 

Family flour orders came in an ex- 
cellent pace, spokesmen reported. 
Shipping directions were 25% above 
normal! for this time of year in some 
cases. The cool weather this spring 
was given credit for an assist. 

Soft wheat flour business slipped 
even below the low level of the pre- 
vious week. 

Quotations May 21: Spring top pat- 
ent $7.21@7.30, standard $7.11@7.25, 
clear $6@6.25; hard winter short 
$6.40@6.54, 95% patent $6.30@6.49, 
clear $5.49; family flour $8.05; soft 
winter short $7.26@7.28, standard 
$6.15 @6.56, clear $5.91. 

St. Louis: There was little change 
in the flour situation last week. Sales 
were on a p.d.s. basis and amounted 
to about 25% of capacity. en 
directions remained slow. Clears and 
low grades were in fair demand. 
Packaged goods continued in excel- 
lent demand. 

Quotations May 20: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.60, 
top hard $7.70, ordinary $6.65. In 100- 
lb. papers; Bakers, cake $7.40, pas- 
try $5.65, soft straights $5.75, clears 
$5.25; hard winter short $6.50, stand- 
ard $6.35, clears $5.60; spring short 
$7.40, standard $7.30, clears $7.10. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour sales were practi- 
cally nil last week. Consumers are 
apparently intent on scraping up the 
last pound of flour in their inven- 
tories before coming back into the 
market. The trickle of sales was con- 
fined to fill-in lots for users’ imme- 
diate needs, Nobody, at mage is 
interested in forward 

Last week was particularly read 
for the mills, and the bleak selling 
results caused some curtailment in 
mill running time. 

Spring wheat flour ended the week 
up 3¢ and Kansas wheat flour edged 
down i¢. Clear flours and cake and 
pastry flours were unchanged. 

The heavy rains in the Southwest 
put a _ brake on the recent upward 
rush in flour prices. While the outlook 
is brig ‘-hter for what is left of the 


crop, there are some areas where the 
rains came too late. 

The independent bakeries have evi- 
dently attempted some sort of read- 
justment to their business pace be- 
cause as one spokesman put it, “they 
aren’t screaming quite as loud as they 
did.” 

Israel was the big buyer in the ex- 
port market last week. Activity as a 
whole, however, was considered below 
normal for this time of year. 

Flour output here was below a 
week ago and a year ago. Most mills 
ranged from five to six days, with a 
number on five days. 

Quotations May 20: Spring family 
$8, high gluten $8.20@8.22, short 
$7.67@7.77, standard $7.62@7.67, 
straight $7.57, first clear $6.58@6.71; 
hard winter short $7.23, standard 
$7.03@7.13, first clear $6.73; soft win- 
ter short patent $7.81 @7.84, standard 
$6.99@7.11, straight $6.01@6.10, first 
clear $5.40@5.41. 

New York: Bakers and jobbers 
here continued conservative buying 
policies last week. Scattered small 
lots of bakery type flours were booked 
by those in early need and for near- 
by. Lagging bookings prevailed also 
in other flours. 

Mills were reported having diffi- 
culty in securing directions on most 
flours, and it was believed that this 
might result in curtailment of some 
unit operations. 

Balances being exhausted may force 
some increase in the number of book- 
ings within a short time; however, a 
change in buying policies is not an- 
ticipated in the near future. The sup- 
ply situation indicates a possible ex- 
pansion in short-term bookings. 


The export market was quiet with 
only an inquiry from Norway re- 
ported. 

Quotations May 20: Spring family 
flour $8.10, high gluten $8.15@8.25, 
standard patent $7.60@7.70, clears 
$6.55 @6.80; hard winter short patent 
$7.08@7.18, standard patents $6.88@ 
6.98; soft winter high ratio $6.50@ 
7.75, straights $5.55@5.95. 

Boston: The local flour market ex- 
perienced a sharp price break from 
the peak quotations attained a week 
earlier but recovered a substantial 
portion of the extreme decline before 
the closing of the week’s trading. 

Springs lost about 15¢ before the 
market rallied with final prices un- 
changed to 4¢ net lower for the week. 
Hard winters experienced a steady 
price reaction, finally closing 8¢ lower 
for the week. Soft wheat flours were 
relatively stable. The only change, 
occurring in eastern soft wheat 
straights, broadened the _ existing 
price range by easing 5¢ on the inside 
and advancing 10¢ on the outside. 

Dealers reported that trading was 
extremely slow all week with only 
hand-to-mouth sales completed. While 
inventories were freely acknowledged 
as low, most operators did not ap- 
pear unduly alarmed with their posi- 
tion. Practically all of the buyers 
were of the opinion that current 
prices were too high to enter the mar- 
ket on any large scale buying. Slow 
business was definitely an asset in 
assuming this position. 

Quotations May 21: Spring short 
patents $7.66@7.76, standards $7.56 
@7.66, high gluten $8.11@8.21, first 
clears $6.57@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $7.05@7.15, standards $6.85 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Vear 1954-55, 
Through May 13, 1955 








(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 

Importing -—U.8.—— -~Australia— --—-Canada—. -—Totals——, Combined 
countries— Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-F! 
Austria ......-..- 33.9 7 Kee 69.4 103.3 103.2 
Beigium ......... 135.4 13.3 1 359.4 17.4 494.8 30.8 525.¢ 
PROUT, sc erccecce 11.1 7.1 v3 11.1 7.1 18.2 
TRCGRE. coc cs ccaiwes ae 0 - .: we 200.0 200.0 
OIE nen scccces wate 155.8 155.8 155.8 

Costa Rica ......- ca 16.5 1.9 10.9 4.9 4 
DA wc ceectecees 43.3 92.8 ) 24.1 73.5 116.9 190.4 

Denmark .......- “i Sh ad we . 
Dom. Republic 8 11.6 1 6.9 4 18.5 18.9 
Ecuador ......+.. 5.5 1 43.3 4 48.8 2 49.0 
pty Wet ere er San 5.8 eé om & pa 16.0 16.0 
El Salvador ..... 2.5 9.3 6.0 2.5 15.3 17.8 
Germany .....-.-. 738.0 we 140.2 495.4 ove 4, 3768 1,373.6 
Greece ...-sseeees 326.9 ies os al 326.9 6.9 
Guatemala ....... a 26.0 9.9 ood 35.9 35.9 
| a eas as 34.3 6.2 ads 40.5 40.5 
Honduras ........ 3.0 6.8 .4 3.0 7.2 10.2 
TESIAME 2c cicssces 5 vas + 5 4 1.0 1.4 
BMGIR 2 nos vvnwcoce 145.3 ae 460.5 : 9 me 665.3 665.3 
Indonesia ........ ae a 10.0 exe 99.7 ho 109.7 109.7 
Ireland ....+..+++. 10.3 ~— 45.1 105.9 61.3 s 161.3 
DE © saccverence 178.3 eee : 0 28. 8.6 

SOMA ~ cise nccve ae ie sae - : : 

ares 515.9 + aes 458.2 974.1 74.1 

SPE Ce See eee es’ . Say so 
Heres. wn. wcccrce 38.3 éea ae 38.3 8.3 
Lebanon ......... es 41.4 9.8 ‘ 9.8 41.8 1.6 
Liberia ...- sess a 1.0 dvs 2 . 1.2 1.2 
MOOUNND nc ccuccses 4.1 ae o. 4.1 4.1 
Netherlands ...... 277.4 112.8 18.0 81.0 9.9 576.4 122.7 699.1 
New Zealand tas -.- 158.3 1.6 158.3 Le 159.9 
Nicaragua ....... “a 5.2 eee 4.8 xe 10.0 10.0 
Norway ........+- 100.3 36.2 80.0 180.3 165 
ae ha vnidie’a 6.6 rr 8.6 ‘ 6.0 * oa 146 14.6 
dacesccedece 19.8 er tee ee 19.8 19.8 
Philippines PRES er 100.0 ate 1.5 135.5 és 237.0 »37.0 
PORCEERL weccseccce 39.7 20.1 9.0 1.5 4.1 3.0 52.8 24.¢ 77.4 
poe Arabia ..... 1.0 17.3 5a a 1.5 Thy 2.5 17.3 198 
BORG nn ceecccees 18.3 coe : 18.3 ‘ 18.3 
Switzerland Pye gee 188.0 188.0 188.0 
South Africa 55.9 152.4 208.3 208.3 
Vatican City 15.2 wie ks 15.2 ihe 15.2 
Venezuela ........ 11 69.4 oe 87.0 1.1 156.4 157.5 
Yugoslavia ....... 4 ee 98.5 re 98.9 93.9 
| aN 2,921.6 646.1 $40.9 260.6 2,482.1 328.8 6,244.6 1,245.7 *7,490.3 


**Less than .100. “Includes 10,200 metric tons of flour sold by France to Egypt 
France. 


sale recorded by 


, the only 


@6.95; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77 
@7.12, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.57@5.97, high ratio $6.52@7.77: 
family $8.12. 

Philadelphia: With bakers and job- 
bers devoting most of their attention 
to developments in grain, where May 
futures showed independent strength 
in reflection of the tight supply, the 
local flour market suffered from ne- 
glect last week with all types of the 
commodity holding unchanged at the 
closing levels of the previous week, 
and dealings were saved from an al- 
most complete stagnation by a smat- 
tering of small placements which 
originated with those seeking cover- 
age for nearby needs. 


Mill representatives seemed to be- 
lieve that the expiration of the May 
contract might change the attitude of 
some customers toward the acquisi- 
tion of extra amounts of flour. How- 
ever, at the same time they were re- 
porting that price ideas generally are 
well below latest postings so that an 
important downward revision might 
be required to touch off ordering. Un- 
til then, it is believed, the pace of 
trading will be in low gear, with the 
motivation provided by purchases of 
the necessary amounts to meet cur- 
rent production requirements. 

Meanwhile, it is known that hard 
winter balances are gettihg low at 
many establishments so that some 
pickup in activity seems to be in pros- 
pect, even if it amounts to nothing 
more than a multiplication of the 
small purchases which have provided 
the only relief recently from what 
might be a full stop. On the other 
hand, stocks of springs are known to 
be more comfortable, and very little 
talk is heard of any concern over 
supplies. And, of course, another fac- 
tor in the call for all types of flour 
is that consumption has been lagging 
due to the continued reduced volume 
of bakery sales. 

Quotations May 21: Spring high 
gluten $8.10@8.20, short patent $7.60 
@7.70, standard $7.55@7.65, first 
clear $6.80@6.90; hard winter short 
patent $7.10@7.20, standard $6.85@ 
6.95; soft winter, nearby $5.25@5.45. 

Pittsburgh: Flour prices last week 
showed a slight increase and no 
buying interest was shown. Repre- 
sentatives of several large mills 
stated their clients are still covered 
for another 30 days and a few have 
commitments extending to 45 days. 
Sales last week in hard Kansas, 
springs and soft winter pastry and 
cake flours were limited to a few 
fill-ins largely for p.d.s. shipments. 

This district bought heavily of 
spring, Kansas and soft wheat flour 
in late fall and early winter when 
price reductions were offered in vari- 
ous one and two day periods. Mill 
representatives and flour brokers here 
believe no larger flour buying will 
come before another month when 
new crop is offered. 

Cake and sweet goods have not 
sold in such large volume the past 
winter; hence pastry and cake flours 
have had less demand. 

Directions are only fairly good. 

Family flour sales have also been 
slow the past week, with grocers and 
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jobbers now stocked for at least 
another 30 days. 

Quotations May 21: Hard Kan- 
Sas standard patent $6.70@6.88, me- 
dium patent $6.75@6 93, short patent 
$6.85@6.98; spring standard patent 
$7.31@7.60, medium patent $7.41@ 
7.65, short patent $7.51@7.70, clears 
$6.70@7.01, high gluten $7.71@8.15; 
family patents $8@8.20, other patents 
$7.75@7.95, pastry and cake flours 
$5.88 @7.84. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour sales and in- 
terest in buying were exceedingly 
slow and quiet last week, and all buy- 
ers pursued a waiting policy, appar- 
ently expecting lower prices with the 
adjustment in costs. Sales in general 
were of small amounts for immediate 
and prompt shipment, together with 
an increase in the number of p.ds. 
sales, in which hard winters enjoyed 
the greater percentage of the busi- 
ness. 

Continued strong and strengthen- 
ing prices on northern springs defi- 
nitely deterred interest in this type. 
Soft winters were also slow and 
quiet, with little interest being shown 
by cracker and cookie bakers, and 
this class of trade seemed more 
anxious to work off present contracts. 
Cake flour sales also were on a very 
low level, with slight interest for 
other than nearby requirements by 
the cake bakers. 

Shipping directions continue to 
show a slight decrease, which is usual 
for this season. Family flour business 
was also quiet, with jobbers and 
wholesalers cleaning out their book- 
ings. Stocks on hand continue to 
show a gradual decline and, while on 
the low side, are sufficient to take 
care of the demand. 

Export sales and interest were ex- 
tremely quiet, with only scattered 
small lots being worked to the Latin 
American countries. No sales to 
European countries were reported. 


Quotations, in carlots, packed in 
100-lb. multiwall papers: Hard win- 
ter bakery short patent $6.40@6.50, 
standard $6.25@6.40, first clear $5@ 
5.40; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $7.10@7.25, standard $6.85@7.20, 
first clear $6.20@6.90, high gluten 
$7.45 @7.80; soft wheat short patent 
$5.70@6, straight $5.30@5.60, first 
clear $5.60@5.95, high ratio cake 
$6.05@6.45; Pacific Coast $7.15@7.45, 
pastry $6.55@6.65. Shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approximate- 
ly 20¢ sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was with- 
out feature last week, and prices 
were unchanged. Production is down 
somewhat, but better than millers 
had anticipated 30 days ago. Ship- 
ments for the most part are against 
old contracts, however, and there has 
been little or no new business. Fairly 
good current production is attributed 
to excellent shipping instructions 
rather than new business. Family 
patent $8.10, bluestem $7.33, bakery 
$7.51, pastry $6.65. 

Portland: Flour prices were up for 
the week, reflecting difficulty in se- 
curing free wheat for the small de- 
mand of the mills. However, flour 
bookings continue at a low ebb as 
the end of the season approaches. 
There are ample supplies of wheat 
of ordinary types, but the better 
grades are difficult to replenish when 
needed. 


Quotations May 21: High gluten 
$7.78, all Montana $7.67, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.76, bluestem bakers 
$7.44, cake $7.66, pastry $6.76, whole 
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wheat 100% $7.20, graham $6.58, 
cracked wheat $6.29. 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: Flour business 
last week was quiet. A purchase of 
800 long tons was made by official 
sources, but competition for the busi- 
ness was keen, and prices accepted 
were extremely low. Mills participat- 
ing realized little or no profit from 
the transaction. 

Quotations May 21: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.50 
bbl., less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $8.60@ 
9.10 bbl. less cash discounts, papers, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

Interest in winter wheat flour was 
lacking: Quotations May 21: $3.80, 
100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal in export cot- 
tons. 

Sufficient winter wheat is available 
to meet current requirements. Quo- 
tations May 21: $1.50@1.55 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Canadian mills worked 
slightly more than 153,000 bbl. of 
flour for export in the week ended 
May 19, or almost the same total as 
the previous week. All of the busi- 
ness was made up of small quantities 
to a number of destinations and only 
28,500 bbl. were shown as IWA sales. 
Domestic flour trade continues gen- 
erally good, and mills are operating 
steadily near capacity level on a five- 
day week. Prices had remained un- 
changed for many weeks. Quotations 
May 21: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $11@ 
11.60; second patents $10.50@11.20, 
second patents to bakers $9.65@9.95. 
All prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Slow demand, particu- 
larly from the country trade, and 
heavy supplies of cars on track 
pushed bran prices down more last 
week, and values early this week 
were as much as $4 under a week 
ago. Standard middlings also eased. 
Quotations May 23: Bran $36.50@37, 
standard midds. $46@46.50, flour 
midds. $55@56, red dog $58@60. 

Kansas City: Pressure on millfeed 
prices was lifting at Kansas City, 
but an uncommonly wide spread be- 
tween bran and shorts continued. 
This amounted to about $14 on May 
23 with quotations for bran $36.50@ 
37 and shorts $50.25@51. Demand 
was fair with offerings moderate to 
fair. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
last week, with offerings adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, May 
20: Bran $37.50@38, shorts $53@ 
53.50. Bran declined $1.50 ton and 
shorts $1 ton, compared with the 
preceding week. 

Salina: Demand was fair for bran 
and good for shorts last week. Bran 
wis unchanged and shorts $1 ton 
higher. Supplies of bran were about 
in line with trade requirements, but 
shorts continued scarce. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City May 19: Bran $38 
@38.50, gray shorts $54@54.50. 

Hutchinson: Bran and shorts prices 
were off last week, about $1 each. 
Demand remained strong, coming 
from jobbers in the area and from 
nearby truckers. Quotations, per ton, 
saclied, basis Kansas City, May 20: 
Bran $37.25@38, shorts $52.50@53.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeed was in 
good demand the early part of last 
week but slowed down the last of 
the week. Prices declined $1 on bran 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





Chicago Mpls. Kans. City tSt. Louis Buffalo 
Spring Pamahy os ceccccccccovvece $...@ ... $7.01@7.65 $...@... $...@... §...@8.00 
Spring top patent .........++s+.. TSROES «nec tte vec ee. BaeObinas | 2584 Mae 
Spring high gluten .............. o--@... %7.60@7.61 ...@... --@... 8&.20@8.22 
Grinds Gee Nios 4 tawe + cB cuccrve ---@... 7.05@7.11 ...@... ..@7.40 7._7@7.77 
Spring standard .......-.....+s6: 7.11@7.25 6.95@7.01 oe 6@ cee --@7.30 7.62@7.67 
Spring -GtrRiGns: ioc cinvs cemie cediecs el pier Fee ~ Pere 
Spring first CleAF ......+e5eesecee 6.00@6.25 5.85@6.50 ...@... ..@7.10 6.58@6.71 
Hard winter family ............- ~«- @8.05 +++@... 6,.65@7.50 ..-@7.70 ee 
Hard winter short ............... 6.40@6.54 ...@... 6.27@6.30 --@6.50 -@7.23 
Hard winter standard ........... 6.30@6.49 ...@... 6.17@6.20 -.-@6.35 7.03@713 
Hard winter first clear .......... -»-@6.49 ...@... 4.80@65.05 --@5 60 .-@6.73 
Soft winter family .............- wy ie re on ee won .. @6.60 i ay 
Soft winter short patent ........ 7.26 @7.28 ee -@. --@... %781@7.84 
Soft winter standard ............ 6.15 @6.56 +.-@ .@. -@... 6.99@7.11 
Soft winter straight ............. +.-@ . -2+@ --@. @5.75 6.01@6.10 
Soft winter first clear ........... .. @5.91 — Eee --@. @5.25 6.40@6.41 
yO HOUR, We boc tect nd osecices 4.47@4.57 4.20@4.25 o@ . @483 5.10@5.15 
mee WOE, Ge Fiekdbc ce liceccces 3.50@3.72 3.45@3.50 soe® -..@AO8 4.35@4.40 
Granular blend, bulk ............ ..@ R -..@7.10 +-@... ---@.- cee ee 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 

EE CON PPE OL TET $...@8.10 $...@... §...@8.12 $8.00@8.20 §...@... 
Spring high gluten .2.-sccccroces 8.15@8.25 8.10@8.20 8.11@8.21 7.71@8.15 7.45 @7.80 
ne Be SE Ee ae -»+@... 7.60@7.70 7.66@7.76 7.51@7.70 7.10@7.25 
Spring standard ..........-ess005 7.60@7.70 7.55@7.65 7.56@7.66 7.31@7.60 6.85@7.20 
Co ge Se ee 6.55@6.80 6.80@6.90 6.57@6.82 6.70@7.01 6.20@6.90 
Hard winter short ............... 7.08@7.18 7.10@7.20 7.05@7.15 6.85@698 6.40@6.50 
Hard winter standard ...... .-. 6.88@6.98 6.85@6.95 6.85@6.95 6.70@6.88 6.25@6.40 
Hard winter first clear .......... Serr -o-@ ---@... 5.00@5.40 
Soft winter short patent ........ way nT . mir iQ .+-@ 5.70@6.00 
Soft winter straight ............ 5.55 @5.95 o+-@... 6.67@5.97 -+-@ 5.30@5.60 
Soft winter first clear ........... — ..@ , oD ces a 5.60 @5.95 
Rye Bees, WHE oo iisccc sec cttss 4.95@5.05 4.95@5.00 ..@ 4.85@4.93 .@ 
ee SR EO Pere Ty FS eye ..@ 4.08 @4.26 ..@ 
Semolina blend, bulk ........... 8.17@8.27 <6 be .--@ oeo+@... @ 

Seattle Toronto ** Winnipeg 
Pen POCORE. «6.6 ss sibsge cs $...@8.10 Spring top patent ...$11.00@11.60 $11.00@11.60 
DOUGRROES. sc 20 d68 0s 4 2, dep enecr -«+@7.33 Bakers ......++.: é 8.60@ 9.10 9.65@ 9.95 
Bakery grades ............:. @7.61 Winter exportst ..... --@ 3.80 yon 
POE Fiaiecs sGS0% ad bcakton @6.65 


*100-lb. papers. ¢100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 
Fort William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. papers. 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, paeked in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 











Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran .......c.eee0- §$....@42.00 $36.50@38.00 $44.50@45.25 $....@64.00 $53.00@55 00 
Standard midds. . ++ +@49.50 46.00 @ 46.50 52.00 @52.50 @ 60.00 ~ +.» @59,00 
Flour midds. ...... 59.00@ 59.50 55.00 @56.00 63.00@ 64.75 a a 
Sn, GE choo cde ees 62.00 @63.00 58.00@ 60.00 63.00 @ 64.00 @71.00 : a 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
REVERT fety ay $36.50@37.00 $41.75@42.25 $46.00@47.00 $47.00@48.00 § .@ 
Shorts 50.25 @51.00 57.00@57.50 62.00 @ 63.00 62.00 @ 63.50 @ 
Mill run eee cute -@. : cova bee o's Oe @50 00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
WePete 2. cei ceveesa $54.00 @55.00 $58.00@59.00 $63.00@65.00 
Winnipeg .......... 45.00@50.00 49.00@53.00 51.00@54.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), May 13, and the corresponding date of a year ago 














7-—Wheat—, -——Corn——, -——Oats—. -——-Rye— -—-Barley- 
1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Baltimore ......+.... 6,405 7,341 641 380 ee - a ai s 6 
BostOM 12 ccccscesvudss 144 304 »» oe ee oh . ee = vs 
Buffalo. ..ccccscscvsese 13,592 12,350 4,142 1,033 1,374 1,448 303 511 996 546 
Afloat .cecccccess 989 952 81 507 313 at 215 ; 
Chica. oc. eave vse ene 6,425 8,610 9,404 3,854 668 993 65,016 7,777 6 225 
Duluth ...ccese. 31,176 ooe 8,208 -- 2,631 ie 485 ° 768 . 
Affaat .nc-doncics -o+ $23,332 -- 2,166 e° 141 be 287 o° 746 
RRR rs 41,264 36,829 os 2s oe py sé va be ar 
PU. Wert ..cccccvces 35,723 14,836 89 156 79 86 14 2 13 & 
Galveston ......+s06- 4,733 1,797 104 - ° es de Py 
Hutchinson .........- 25,600 22,945 : 
Indianapolis ......... 4,915 2,617 2,372 998 78 70 19 ‘ , 
Kansas City .......-.- 34,861 34,356 1,806 1,279 61 4 109 129 26 15 
Milwaukee ........ 2,281 2,399 652 il 740 973 1,305 
Minneapolis ......... 32,675 30,285 1,892 1,679 6,328 28 563 346 «61,046 1,592 
New Orleans ......--- 717 135 206 608 2 14 > 
New York .......-..- 2,807 2,242 15 4 $2 6 23 
AMOR .savcesesir 15,922 16,371 “ sud 
Omaha ...... 15,932 16,659 1,597 1,598 136 60 i2 4 19 23 
0s Serre PRET EG 1,249 618 615 323 56 90 
Philadelphia ........ 3,346 2,778 264 265 od ¥ 4 iv 32 9 
Sioux City ......++4+- 2,091 1,699 1,539 354 486 & 18 us : 8 
St. Joseph 18,155 4,944 1,262 1,194 423 91 je 21 26 
St. Louis 7,470 2,567 1,208 994 12 143 12 1 - 67 
Wichita 27,256 17,781 ee Fa es 
Lakes 17 5 900 i 
Canals ..... 172 eS 520 
Fotals .cicsscasee 336,517 273,800 31,133 18,303 13,999 3,384 6,841 9,076 3,938 4,576 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Chicag ~ -——Kansas City. Minneapolis 
May July May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. May July 
hard hard hard 

248% 230% 219% 199% 201 203% 233% 212% 213% 327 325 

251% 232% 220% 198% 200% 202% 233 211% 213% #=327 326 

256% 234% 220% 198% 199% 202% 236% 211% 213% 327 325 

257 235 221% 198% 200% 203% 239% 211% =212%. 327 325 

a eke 36% ses 201% 202% 204% coos 323% 214% pon oe 
—OCORN— - RYE -———— OATS8—-— 
. Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Mpls. 
y July May July May July May July May July May 

May 16 144 146% 101% 104 103% 104% 114 115 73% 67% 67 
May 17 143% 146% 101% 104% 102% 103% 4114 115 73% 67% 67% 
May 18 144 146% 100% 103% 102 103% 114 114% 73% 7% 68% 

May 19 ....-- 144% 147 99 101% 101 102% 114 114% 74 68 65 

May 20..... s+ 147% cas. 105% 102% 104% 7 12.90 
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NEW BULK UNIT—The bulk unit shown above, developed by ACF Indus- 
tries, Inc., for its subsidiary, Shippers Car Line Corp., holds 28 containers 
which can carry a 100,000 Ib. payload and can be unloaded and loaded in less 
than an hour by one man. The special car has sides and overhead bars that 
lock its complement of 28 rectangular aluminum containers in place. Each of 
the containers, made by Tote System, Inc., with which the first car is equipped 
has a capacity of 74 cu. ft. and is designed for easy movement into any place 
via a one-man fork-lift truck. A complete story on the first use of this unit 
appeared on page 16, The Northwestern Miller, May 10, 1955. 





and advanced 50¢ on shorts. Quota- 
tions, delivered straight cars, May 21: 
Bran $40.25@41.25, millrun $48.38@ 
49.38, shorts $56.50@57.50. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Fort Worth: Offerings of millfeed 
last week were limited, and the de- 
mand fair. Quotations May 20: Bran 
$46@47, gray shorts $62@63, de- 
livered TCP; about $1 lower on bran 
and unchanged on shorts, compared 


to one week previous. 
Chicago: Millfeed prices moved ir- 
regularly within small confines in the 


central states during the week ending 
May 23, reflecting an erratic, but 
mostly slow, demand from the feed 
industry. Feed manufacturers, many 
with fiscal years ending at the end 
of this month, are keeping stocks 
low. Quotations May 23: Bran $42, 
standard midds. $4950, flour midds. 
$59@59.50, red dog $62@63. 


St. Louis: Bran and shorts were 
weak last week, particularly shorts. 


Demand was very light. Offerings 
were ample. Quotations May 20: 
Bran $41.75@42.25, shorts $57@ 
57.50, St. Louis switching limits. 


Buffalo: Millfeed sales were fairly 


good at the beginning of the week 
but tapered as the week progressed. 
Small mills were more active than 
the large mills in the early sales 
push. The big mixers are riding their 
inventories. However, with bran 
fading out, it is customary not to 


extend bookings at this time of year. 
Then too, mills are reluctant to ex- 
tend themselves in a declining mar- 
ket. The trading area has expanded 
recently and the continued favorable 
basis has helped to maintain the area. 
Bran ended the week $2@2.50 lower, 
middlings were unchanged, and heavy 
feeds were unchanged to $1 lower. 
Quotations May 20: Bran $44.50@ 
45.25; standard midds. $52@52.50; 
flour midds. $63@64.75; red dog $63 
@64 


Boston: Business was abnormally 
slow in the local millfeed market last 
week as both buyers and sellers held 
to their respective ideas of values. 
Supplies were distinctly on the heavy 
side which is a departure from the 
supply situation of recent weeks. 
Buyers, however, were determined in 
their position and were only taking 
amounts sufficient to maintain in- 
ventories geared to the situation. 
Spring bran closed $1@3 lower while 
middlings were off $1. Quotations 
May 21: Bran $53@55, midds. $59. 

Philadelphia: Extreme caution ap- 


peared to be the watchword in the 
local millfeed market last week as 
prices developed a slight tinge of ir- 
regularity. Most buyers took only 
small amounts and showed a com- 
plete disinterest in forward delivery. 
The May 21 quotations showed bran 
at $54, off $2 from the previous week, 
standard midds. at $60, off $1, while 
red dog jumped $2 to $71. 


Pittsburgh: Demand for millfeeds 
improved last week. Prices advanced 
and the retail trade bought in larger 
quantity, fearing further increases in 
price. Supplies were plentiful in all 
lines. Quotations May 20, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: Bran $51.30@53.05, 
standard midds. $56.80@61.05, flour 
midds. $67.30@68.05, red dog $71.05@ 
73.05. 


New Orleans: Bran and shorts ap- 
peared to be under pressure last week 
and dropped approximately $1 per ton 
both bulk and sacked. This weakness 
extended to futures, and the demand 
fell off considerably, particularly on 
bran. Limited amounts were sold to 
mixers and jobbers for immediate 
needs, and there was no interest in 
future bookings even at the weekend 
decline in prices. Quotations May 20: 
Bran $47@48, shorts $62@63.50. 


Seattle: The millfeed market was 
tight last week, with virtually all 
shippers behind in deliveries and 
buyers clamoring for delivery. How- 
ever, there was little interest in for- 
ward bookings because the trade an- 
ticipates that the current tight situ- 
ation will be relieved inside of 30 
days. Spot material was almost im- 
possible to find, with car numbers 
worth perhaps $50 per ton delivered 
common transit points, and June 
hard to find at $48 to $49. 


Portland: Millrun $46, midds. $51 
ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced 
$2 last week with demand increasing. 
Mills are operating to capacity six 
days a week. Quotations May 20: 
Red bran and millrun $47, midds. $52. 
To Denver: Red bran and millrun 
$54, midds. $59. To California: Red 
bran and millrun $54.50, midds. $59.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Plants are booked well into June. 


Winnipeg: The good demand for 
millfeeds is being sustained and prices 
are firm. While the usual steady 
movement to British Columbia con- 
tinues, most of the production from 
mills in western Canada is moving 
to eastern Canada, with some stocks 
finding their way into the New Eng- 


land states. There is no accumula- 
tion of supplies. Sales in the three 
prairie provinces are light. Quotations 
May 21: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills $45@50, 
shorts $49@53, midds. $51@54. All 
prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 


Toronto-Montreal: Prices on bran 
eased somewhat last week. Quota- 
tions May 21: Bran $54@55, shorts 
$58@59, midds. $63@65, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed o 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: There were two price 
increases on rye flour last week, and 
protection was offered on the ad- 
vances. However, not much business 
developed. Quotations May 20: White 
rye $4.20@4.25, medium rye $4@4.05, 
dark rye $3.45@3.50. 


Chicago: Rye flour business re- 
mained unsatisfactory to millers in 
the central states during the week 
ending May 21. Buyers were re- 
luctant, it was reported, to take hold 
at present price levels on a long- 
term or quantity basis, and continued 
to buy small amounts for early ship- 
ment. Quotations May 21: White pat- 
ent rye $4.47@4.57, medium $4.27@ 
437, dark $3.50@3.72. 


St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were reported fair. Quota- 
tions May 20: Pure white $4.83, me- 
dium $4.63, dark $4.08, rye meal $4.33. 


Buffalo: Rye flour prices climbed 
10¢ last week. There was some cov- 
erage made, with maximum bookings 
of 30 days. Quotations May 20: White 
rye $5.10@5.15, medium rye $4.90@ 
4.95, dark rye $4.35@4.40. 


New York: Rye flour bookings ex- 
panded moderately here early last 
week as result of mill protection 
against a 10¢ advance. Bookings were 
confined mostly to single carlots with 
conservative buying policies still pre- 
vailing. Quotations May 20: Pure 
white patents $4.95@5.05. 


Philadelphia: Mill protection against 
an advance in rye quotations brought 
out some orders from bakers with 
stocks in need of nearby replenish- 
ment, but the trade as a whole 
showed a disposition to go along with 
present supplies and hope that when 
replacement time came prices would 
be below those prevalent right now. 
The May 21st quotation on rye white 
of $4.95@5, compared with $4.85@ 
4.95 the week before. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices ad- 
vanced last week but caused no buy- 
ing for fear of further increases in 
price. Directions continue fairly good. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
May 20: Pure white rye flour No. 1 
$4.85@4.93, medium $4.55@4.71, dark 
$4.08@4.26, blended $6.39@6.49, rye 
meal $4.10@4.41. 


Portland: White patent $6.65, pure 
dark rye $5.85. 


Oatmeal 


Teronto-Montreal: Volume of busi- 
ness is seasonable. Quotations May 
21: Rolled oats in 80-Ib. cottons $5.55, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.65, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is seasonal and prices 
are steady. Suppl’'es are moderate. 
Quotations May 21: Rolled oats in 
80-Ib. sacks $5.25@5.50; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $6.10@6.35. All prices 
cash carlots. 
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Advertising Campaign 
To Build Enrichment 


Knowledge Backfires 


CHICAGO — An advertising cam- 
paign by the waxed paper manufac- 
turers which was started to promote 
and explain bread enrichment has 
developed into an inter-industry dis- 
agreement with bakers. 

The culprit in the controversy is 
the theme of the advertising, which 
claims that waxed paper retains more 
enrichment ingredients than does cel 
lophane. 


The baking industry states that 
the amount of enrichment lost 
through exposure to light is too 


small to mention regardless of pack- 
aging; it fears the consumer will 
distrust enrichment in general be- 
cause of questions raised in the ad- 
vertising, slated for major consumer 
magazines. 


A national campaign “with the dual 
purpose of promoting enriched white 
bread and the protective value of 
waxed paper” was launched by the 
Waxed Paper Merchandising Council, 
Inc. 


Facts revealed in two surveys pro- 
vide the ammunition for the coun- 
cil’s program. A five-day survey, dur- 
ing which the Home Arts Guild in 
Chicago interviewed 437 women, 
brought out that 61.4% of them did 
not know that the term “enriched” 
as applied to white bread means 
that the bread contains health-build- 
ing, non-fattening vitamins and min- 
erals. 

Of the 437 women, 18.7% had no 
idea of the meaning of the term, 
and 42.7% thought it indicated that 
fattening ingredients, such as butter, 
milk and sugar, had been added. 

The baking industry says it has 
been aware of the lack of enrich- 
ment knowledge among the buying 
public, and is planning a major cam- 
paign to remedy the defect next year, 
with the 15th anniversary of enrich- 
ment. Although gratified at the cam- 
paign slanted to build enrichment 
knowledge, officials of the American 
Bakers Assn. say, they believe the 
final tone of the advertisements will 
only confuse the consumer. 


In the April 25 issue of Life, Waxed 
Paper Council copy says: “Recent 
scientific tests prove bread wrapped 
in waxed paper retains more of the 
added, health-building enrichment by 
shutting out more vitamin-damaging 
light.” 

The board of governors of the 
American Bakers Assn. approved a 
resolution asking for changes in the 
advertising program sponsored by the 
Waxed Paper Merchandising Coun- 
cil, Inc. 

“The board is gratified that the 
council wishes to bring to the con- 
sumer a greater knowledge of what 
enrichment is,” the resolution states. 
“Nevertheless, it is seriously con- 
cerned over features of the advertis- 
ing program which, in its opinion, 
contain statements that appear to be 
ill-advised and which, on the basis 
of information available to the 
board, are scientifically unsound. The 
board is concerned lest this advertis- 
ing by the waxed paper industry may 
confuse the consumer and under- 
mine the enrichment program which 
has contributed so much nutrition- 
ally to the. diet. of the American 
people.” 

The 


research organization, the 


warted paper council, and baking in- 
dustry officials are continuing meet- 
ings to reach an understanding both 
as to the scientific claims made and 
the effect on the buying public. 
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DEATHS 


B. Bethel, 52, formerly 
western division sales manager for 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, died May 19 at Park 
Rapids, Minn. Mr. Bethel had been 
with the International Salt Co. since 
1953. Mr. Bethel, a resident of Min- 
neapolis for the past five years, joined 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, in 1922, remained with that 
frm until 1931. From 1931 to 1945 
he was with General Mills, Inc., join- 
ing Commander-Larabee in 1945 and 
working up through various sales 
capacities. Surviving is his mother, 
Mrs. Clara B. Bethel of Kansas City. 











Charles 


William M, Molan, president of 
Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, and 
member of a pioneer baking family, 
died May 18. Details on page 29. 


A member of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange since 1929, Angus M. Mor- 
rison, age 57, died at his home in 
Winnipeg May 13. Mr. Morrison had 
been a member of the staff of the 
Beaver Elevator Co. and later the 
Western Grain Co. He later operated 
his own brokerage business. He was 
a native of Duluth, Minn. 


Harry B, Stoker, 58, vice president 
and director of F. H. Peavey & Co., 
Minneapolis, died May 18. Mr. Stoker 
was also vice president and director 
of Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis. A resident of Duluth, Minn., 
most of his life, Mr. Stoker was a 
past president of the Duluth Board of 
Trade and formerly was vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Globe 
Elevators, a division of F. H. Peavey 
& Co. 


William D. Bleier, 70, well known 
figure in the baking industry and 
former government dollar-a-year of- 
ficial, died May 15 in New York. 


Ellen Pennell, former director of 
home service at Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, and an associate pro- 
fessor of journalism at Iowa State 


College, Ames, Iowa, died at Ames 
May 22. During her years with Pills- 
bury Mills, she had established the 
Ann Pillsbury department and ad- 
vised homemakers on problems of 


homemaking under that name. She 
was the author of a book, “Women 
on TV,” published last year. Officials 
of Iowa State College are planning 
establishment of an Ellen Pennell 
memorial at Ames. 
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Orland A. Church, Head 
Of Garland Milling Co., 
Dies at Age of 59 


GREENSBURG, IND.—Orland A. 
Church, president of Garland Mills, 
Inc., Greensburg, Ind., died May 19 
at the age of 59. 

Long connected with the milling in- 
dustry, Mr. Church was elected a 
board member of the Millers National 
Federation in 1954. 

A native of Danville, Ill, Mr. 
Church was born Aug. 14, 1895. Early 
in his career he was associated with 
the Larabee company of Kansas City. 

On Aug. 29, 1939, after many years 
of work in the company’s executive 
and sales departments, Mr. Church 
was elected president of the Nobles- 
ville (Ind.) Milling Co. He continued 
in the years following as an official 
of the Noblesville (Ind.) Milling & 
Elevator Division of the Acme-Evans 
Co., Inc., Indianapolis. 

On Aug. 19, 1948, the sale of the 
capital stock of Garland Mills was 
made to a group headed by Mr. 
Church and Ray F. Sopher, both of 
whom were then executives of Acme- 
Evans. Mr. Church replaced the re- 
tiring W. H. Lanham as president of 
Garland. 

Services for Mr. Church were con- 
ducted at 2 p.m. May 23 at the Flan- 
ner & Buchanan Funeral Home, In- 
dianapolis. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ralph Herman Addresses 
Chicago Production Men 


CHICAGO — Ralph Herman, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., 
was the principal speaker at the 
regular meeting of the Chicago Bak- 
ery Production Club, held in the 
Midland Hotel here May 19. Sixty- 
seven members and guests attended. 

Mr. Herman described the various 
types of bulk handling systems of 
flour, and showed some 40 slides of 
conveyor systems. The group was 
brought up to date on bulk handling 
of flour by Mr. Herman. 

A movie on whole wheat bread also 
was shown by Fritz Lieken, a German 
visitor to the United States. 

The next meeting of the club will 
be June 7, also at the Midland hotel. 
The annual election of officers will 
be held. Jim McLaughlin, Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co., secretary of the club, calls 
attention to the fact that the next 
meeting is not scheduled for the reg- 
ular meeting night, which is the sec- 
ond Tuesday of the month, but the 
first Tuesday. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Harry C. Lautensack, vice presi- 
dent and community representative, 
General Mills, Inc., Eastern Division, 
Buffalo, N.Y., has been named presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Board of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Lautensack has been serv- 
ing as the senior board member. 

o 

Troels Fode, the flour importer of 
Copenhagen, Denmark, is making a 
combined business and pleasure trip 
to Majorca. He is accompanied by 
Mrs. Fode. The couple plans to stop 
off in Spain during the trip. 

ae 

Dr. D. K,. Cunningham of Canada’s 
Board of Grain Commissioners has 
been elected chairman of the Prai- 
rie Section of the American Associ- 
ation of Cereal Chemists, His associ- 
ate on the board staff, Dr. E. J. 
Bass, has been appointed secretary- 
treasurer. Vice chairman of the sec- 
tion is D. S. Kaufman, Dominion 
Malting Co. 


James B. Outsen, Outsen Brothers 
Milling Co., San Francisco, nas been 
elected president of the city’s Mer- 
chant Exchange Club which recent- 
ly celebrated its 50th anniversary. 

oa 

Arthur A. Williams, executive vice 
president of the Memphis Board of 
Trade, is the new president of the 
Lady Luck Club, Inc., fishing and 
outing club at Moon Lake, Wis. 

* 

A tour of Burlington railroad facili- 
ties by the directors of three leading 
railroads brought several baking, mill- 
ing and grain executives to Kansas 
City May 14. They included Harry W. 
Zinsmaster, president of the Zinsmas- 
ter Baking Co.; F. Peavey Heffel- 
finger, president, F. H. Peavey & Co.; 
Thomas L. Daniels, president of 
Archer - Daniels - Midland Co., and 
Charles H. Bell, president of General 
Mills, Inc. 

e 


J. Bryan Vaughan, Public and In- 
dustrial Relations, Ltd., Toronto, has 
been elected president of the Cana- 
dian Public Relations Society. Mr. 
Vaughan is well known to members 
of the Canadian flour, bread and bis- 
cuit industries because of his public 
relations activities on behalf of W. 
Garfield Weston who has an interest 
in more than 135 baking firms 
throughout the world. Mr. Vaughan 
also assisted Sir Norman Vernon, 


chief flour buyer for Mr. Weston’s Al- 
lied Bakeries, Ltd., in England, when 
he visited Canada last year. 

e 

F. G. Bemis, president of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., Boston, has been re- 
elected a board member of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
for a term of one year. The Con- 
ference Board, founded in 1916, is an 
independent and non-profit institu- 
tion for business and industrial fact 
finding through scientific research. 

* 

Charles Ritz, chairman of the 
board, International Milling Co., and 
Mrs, Ritz returned to Minneapolis 
May 20 after a six-week trip abroad 
which included visits to Italy, Switz- 
erland, Germany and England. 

- 

Percy B. Hicks, vice president in 
charge of grain operations, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, is in 
fair condition at University Hos- 
pitals, Minneapolis, after being taken 
ill while on a trip to Kansas City. 

* 

Dr. John A, Shellenberger, head of 
the department of flour and feed 
milling, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, will leave May 29 to attend 
the Third International Bread Con- 
gress in Hamburg, Germany. The 
Congress will take place May 31 to 
June 3. 

a 


Donold B. Lourie, president of 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
International Paper Co., New York. 
Mr. Lourie was Under Secretary of 
State from January, 1953, to May, 
1954. 

a 


Robert G. Coy, manager of em- 
ployee and community relations for 
the Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., will be general chairman of the 
St. Joseph Community Chest cam- 
paign this fall. 

& 


Arthur H. Smith, management ana- 
lyst for General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, spoke May 16 at a meeting 
of the Louisville Chapter of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Account- 
ants. Mr. Smith, who was formerly 
plant manager at Louisville for GMI, 
spoke on “Today’s Challenge to Cost 
Accountants.”” 








MNF BUSINESS SESSIONS—Appearing at the first business session of the dean emeritus, Kansas State College, Manhattan. (Right) At the sandwich 





federation convention were Herman Steen, vice president and secretary of 
the MNF, Chicago, and Dr. William F. Geddes, professor of agricultural bio- Omaha, tries his hand at making a Dagwood sandwich before passing it to 
chemistry, University of Minnesota, St. Paul. (Center) R. L. Throckmorton, Howard Lampman, director of the Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago. 








bar during the secial hour, Allan Mactier, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 








BULK INSTALLATION—Shown above is the special bulk flour equipment 
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recently installed at Keepplinger’s Bakery, Detroit, Mich. Mr. Koepplinger, 
president of the bakery, points out, “This system is an evolution in sanita- 
tion. The flour is never exposed except to filtered air.” The system was 
specially designed for Koepplinger’s by engineers from International Milling 
Co. Shown in the background are the bins which each hold 100,000 Ib. flour. 
Flour is pumped into these bins directly from a bulk trailer. The flour is car- 
ried through these bins by means of conveyors to the large sifter shown in 
the left foreground. From there it is pumped through the pipe which leads 
from the bottom of the sifter up to the ceiling and across to the upper right- 
hand corner of this picture. This pipe goes directly to a hopper which is located 
above each of the mixers. When the proper amount of flour has been pumped 
into the hopper, it is then emptied into the mixer. 





THE GRAIN SANITATION PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 13) 





from preparation under insanitary 
conditions, it is necessary to elimi- 
nate the insect fragments which may 
have been contributed by the flour, 
in order to evaluate the results of 
the insanitary conditions in the 
bakery. 

That is the purpose of using the 
number 140 standard sieve in this 
method. Most of the insect fragments 
of the size found in flour pass through 
this sieve, leaving the larger parts 
which we refer to as “post-milling” 
fragments, and which may have come 
from an insect-infestation in the bak- 
ery equipment. Where the violation 
is based on rodent infestation in the 
bakery, rodent hair contamination is 
evaluated as to origin on the basis of 
the length of the rodent hair. Those 
which went through the flour milling 
process will be short compared to 
those left from bakery contamina- 
tion. 


2. Flour 


We examine flour for insect frag- 
ments and rodent hairs by the official 
methods in the AOAC.Book of Meth- 
ods, In our enforcement work we use 
the pancreatin digestion procedure 
because we have found it to give a 
much “cleaner” paper for counting 
and a better recovery of rodent hairs. 
We understand that the elapsed time 
required for the pancreatin digestion 
makes this procedure impracticable 
for in-plant control work and that 
cereal chemists ordinarily use the 
acid digestion method. 


3. Corn Meal 


We examine corn meal for insect 
fragments, rodent hairs and rodent 
excreta pellet fragments by the pro- 
cedures given in the Methods of 
Analysis of the AOAC, These meth- 
ods are also contained in the Corn 
Millers’ Hand Book, issued by the 
American Corn Millers Federation. 


4. Wheat 


Under the present wheat sanita- 
tion program we are examining wheat 
for insect infestation and for rodent 


cont::mination. The examination for 
insect infestation is a determination 
of the percent of insect-damaged 
kernels, by the official procedure used 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture licensed grain inspectors. The 
only distinction made here is that 
in our determination the _insect- 
damaged kernels are separated from 
other damage, whereas in the official 
grain grading procedure, all types of 
damage are treated alike and weighed 
together. For this determination a 
50-gram portion from a well mixed 
composite of five probings from a 
carload is used. 

If the sample shows 2% or more 
of insect-damaged kernels, it is re- 
garded as “actionable” under the 
present FDA program. Since all of 
our actions under the law must an- 
ticipate the possibility of a court 
contest, we would normally follow up 
the examination for insect-damaged 
kernels by the X-ray procedure and 
possibly by a cracking-flotation test. 

However, this is merely for the 
purpose of fortifying ourselves with 
the evidence necessary to convince a 
court and jury that the grain is in 
fact filthy and adulterated under the 
law, and is not a necessary procedure 
for control opertions because this 
amount of insect damage will in- 
variably mean a very high level of 
internal infestation. 

Rodent contamination is de- 
termined by a simple rodent excreta 





BAKERY SALES DOWN 


WASHINGTON — March, 1955, 
sales of bakery products in retail es- 
tablishments continued a decline 
which began at the first of the year, 
according to U.S. Department of 
Commerce figures. Dollar volume es- 
timates were down 4% in March, 
1955, compared with March, 1954. 
The March total was 9% higher than 
the February, 1955, figure, however. 
Sales for the first three months of 
this year were 7% lower than for a 
similar period last year. 





pellet count on one-pint portions from 
each of five separate probings from 
a carload of grain. 

And now I should like to comment 
on some of these methods and to out- 
line some of the areas in which I 
see a challenge to the scientist in 
industry as well as to the scientist 
in government. It would be entirely 
consistent with the purposes, tradi- 
tions and prior contributions of the 
AACC for its membars to lead the 
way to the solution of some of these 
residual problems. 


1. Insect Fragment Count 
in Flour and Corn Meal 


You are well aware of the difficul- 
ties involved in maintaining uniform 
fragment counting among a large 
group of individuals in different lab- 
oratories. You are also well aware of 
the desirability of obtaining uniform- 
ity in such a procedure and I realize 
that you have groups working on the 
problem. Difficulties are still experi- 
enced both in the extraction phase 
and in the identification of fragments. 
The method is time-consuming and 
there are also collateral difficulties in 
sampling and in obtaining homogene- 
ity in the sample itself, all of which 
warrant further study. 


2. Rodent Urine 
Contamination of Grain 


The rodent excreta pellet count is 
a simple procedure which anyone can 
use. There is some possibility that 
certain types of debris might be 
counted as pellets, and this might ap- 
propriately be the subject of some 
attention, as would be the detection 
of some yellow-grey pellets, but it 
is not a major problem with people 
generally familiar with grain. How- 
ever, very little progress has been 
made in methods for determining 
rodent urine contamination. Urine 
contamination inevitably occurs when 
rodent pellets are deposited in the 
grain. 

It is difficult to remove rat pellets 
from corn and mouse pellets from 
wheat by screening procedures. How- 
ever, even if they were removed, 
there remains a residue of urine 
which, up to this current meeting, 
has been largely ignored in grain 
methodology. The route and depth of 
penetration of urine into the kernel 
is being reported at this meeting. 
The Minnesota work on this subject 
is highly significant since it confirms 
what many cereal chemists have long 
believed. It is difficut to determine 
the adequacy of the various cleaning 
procedures which have been proposed 
for bringing seized grain into com- 
pliance with the law, and for that 
matter it is difficult to determine 
the type of cleaning, if any, which 
should be attempted on rodent-con- 
taminated grain. 


3. Internal Insect 


Infestation in Grain 


The X-ray technique is a means of 
directly viewing the contents of each 
individual grain kernel without the 
necessity of using intermediate crack- 
ing or flotation or other technique. 
It may prove to be the most ac- 
curate means of measuring internal 
insect infestation. For some opera- 
tions the initial outlay for equipment 
is high, trained personnel to run the 
test are not available, and the elapsed 
time required for a determination is 
said, by some, to be too long. 

Nevertheless, it would seem to offer 
great possibility for use by mills hav- 
ing control laboratories, federal and 
state grain grading laboratories, and 
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consulting firms who might render a 
collateral service to grain buyers for 
a fee. Frankly, we are surprised and 
somewhat disappointed that this pro- 
cedure has not made more headway. 

The cracking-flotation procedure is 
very useful for our purposes in demon- 
strating the presence of insect forms 
inside the kernels, but it too requires 
trained personnel, is too time-con- 
suming for use at the elevator level 
and is subject to some of the diffi- 
culties of the insect fragment count 
in maintaining uniformity of tech- 
nique among a large group of people. 
Other procedures such as the salt 
and air flotation and the stain test 
for insect egg plugs are useful but 
they do not fully meet the needs of 
the trade. 


Grain Grading Practice 


The present wheat sanitation pro- 
gram is based on a procedure which 
was already well established in grain 
grading practice, and is deliberately 
pegged at a level at which the grain 
can be said to be grossly insect- 
damaged. Pending further methods 
development, some such visual test 
without the aid of special instrumen- 
tation will have to be used but even 
in this limited area of operation there 
are many avenues for additional ex- 
ploration. To mention a few: 


(1) Development of further data 
on the range of internal infestation 
as related to visual damage, the lat- 
ter in terms of percent insect-dam- 
aged kernels or other unit of visual 
damage. The type of insect causing 
the damage should be taken into 
account in such a study also. 

(2) Possibility of improving and 
further standardizing the USDA 
definition of “insect-damaged kernel’”’ 
and a determination of the type of 
damage which should be counted to 
give the best correlation with in- 
ternal infestation. 

(3) A determination of the lowest 
level of visual damage which can be 
said to be sufficiently obvious to 
“flag” the grain to a prudent buyer 
as requiring a determination of per 
cent damage. 

There is undoubtedly considerable 
“slack” in the present 2% level, but 
sufficient data on a large number of 
camples at lower levels of damage 
were not available on which to rec- 
cmmend a lower level at this time. 

This visual test as now used per- 
mits the grain handler with any ex- 
perience at all to pass clean grain 
and grain with only a moderate 
amount of insect damage without a 
detailed examination, and thus con- 
stitutes no appreciable burden on the 
grain handler. This is an advantage 
which is highly desirable in any test, 
if it can be retained without sacri- 
ficing the accuracy of the test in 
locating internally infested grain. 

(4) Types of balance, light and oth- 
er equipment best suited to use by 
the small mill and elevator in deter- 
mining per cent damage by present 
procedures. Would low magnification 





UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending May 7, 
1955, and May 9, 1954, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 


Canadian 
--American— -—in bond—, 
May May May May 

7, 9, 7, 9, 
1955 1954 19556 1954 
Wheat ......355,639 294,622 626 1,034 
OO > Seee'ne 43,605 18,565 a: eee 
CORES... odceeve- 15,143 5,058 348 250 
re 7,790 9,219 199 218 
Barley ...... 17,145 6,508 wits 382 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets May 7, fig- 


ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000's omitted): corn, 
369 (903), bu. 
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be of any value? If so, what is opti- 
mum magnification? 

(5) A re-evaluation of techniques 
for the determination of surface man- 
ifestations of internal insect infesta- 


tions. Since grain - infesting insects 
enter the individual kernels through 
a hole, there should be some means 
by which such kernels could be 
counted. Stains, flotations, and mag- 
nified visual inspections have been 


used. Perhaps a combination of these, 
or an entirely new principle, is the 
solution to our needs. 

At any rate, we shou'd be on guard 
that the natural reluctance to adopt 
any new new grain inspection tech- 
nique does not inhibit research in 
this field 

(6) Still another area in which the 
Food & Drug Administration would 
like to see additional study is in the 
field of raw materials and mill pro- 
duction control programs. 

We know that a great deal of 
work has been done in establishing 
and reducing to writing, control pro- 
cedures for preventing contamination 
by insects and rodents in bakeries, 
flour and corn meal mills and grain 
elevators. 

We also know that many of you 
have worked out control programs 
for your own mills covering examina- 
tion of raw materials for filth and 
check of the production at various 
stages during manufacture. However, 
we do not believe such a master plan 
for raw-. materials and production 
control has been made available to 
the small mills, and we do not know 
to what extent agreement has been 
reached on,what constitutes an ade- 
quate plan. 

A carload of grain may consist 
of deliveries from many different 
sources, and it may or may not be 
reasonably homogeneous with respect 
to insect and rodent fifth, as well 
as moisture, protein, milling and bak- 
ing qualities. 

A carload of grain may be ground 
by one mill in a matter of minutes 
and in a small mill may take many 
hours or days, but in either case it 
will make a great many consumer 
packages of flour. What samples must 
a miller take from wheat and corre- 
sponding flour during the milling 
process, and what tests must be run 
to guarantee to the consumer not 
only that the average quality of a 
carload of flour meets a_ certain 
standard, but also that the individu- 
al consumer package has been sub- 
jected to every reasonable safeguard? 

We are not suggesting, of course, 
that it would be possible to main- 
tain a laboratory check on every 
consumer package of flour, but we 
would be much interested in a pool- 
ing of thoughts on the subject with 
a view to setting up an ideal control 
plan which would serve as a guide 
to your entire industry and also to 
us in FDA, in evaluating the degree 
of care exercised by a particular 
miller in selecting his raw materials 
and in maintaining a continuous 
check on his production. 


BREAD (8S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Mutual Millers Announce 


Summer Convention 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—The summer 
convention of the Mutual Millers & 
Feed Dealers Assn will be held in the 
Hotel Jamestown here Aug. 16-17. 
Secretary in charge of reservations 
is Mrs. Gustavus A. Bentley, 41 
Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 
U.K. WHEAT ACREAGE 

LONDON—tThe U.K. Ministry of 
Agriculture estimates the 1955 wheat 
acreage at 1.9 million acres against 
2.3 million a year ago. 
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Stock Market Picture 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 





May May 

16, 23, 

7-1954-55—, 1955 1955 

High Low Close Close 

Allied Mills, Inc. .. 40% 26 36% 36% 
Allis-Chalmers .... 79% 45% 73% 72% 

Pfd. $3.25 ...... 134%, 116% .... 120 

Am. Cyanamid .... 65% 435% 53 
Ee ee eae 115% 105% 111% 115% 
beard ke a Pe 3% 32%, 41 41 
ee Atos ai 4% 57% 65% 65% 
Cont. "Baking Co.. 37% 35 37% 

Pid, $5.50 ...... 4 90% 106 1 
Corn Prod. Co. 1 744% 85% 

Pfd. $7 182% 176% 178 179 
Dow Chemical .... 57 43% 52% 57 
Gen, Baking Co. 1% 9%% 10% 10% 

Se Sats Conds 148% 135% 145% 146 
Gen, Foods Corp. . 84% 50% 84 84%, 

| reer 991%, 94% 97% 
Gen. Mille, Inc. 78 60% 69 69% 
‘S. ere 122% 1 121% 120% 
Merck by Me: HEP 28% 20% 241%, 25% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 45% 36% 41 41% 
. Sf eae 182 §=6175% 179 §=177% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 59 35 55% 56 
Procter & Gamble. 102 91 94%, 95% 
Quaker Oats Co... 33% 28 31% 32% 

. ee ave 153% 148 152 151% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 4156 20% 41% 41% 
Std. Brands, Inc.. 29% 39% 39% 

Pid. $4.50 ...... 93% 88 92% 91 
Sterling Drug .... 4 42% 47% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc. 86% 77% 79% 77% 
United Biscuit 

of America ..... 40 20 292% 30% 
Victor Chem. Wks. 37 27% 32% 32% 

y 27% 5 ™ ae 

Ptd 50 


17% 1 17 
eeUs os 105 103 103% 103% 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 354% Pfd.... 136 141 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd...... 92 95 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. ...... 105 108 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd... 102% 104 


Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pid. 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 102 103 
United Biscuit of America, 

ET OPP TTY 105% 108 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 93 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 

May May 

16, 23, 

7--1954-55—, 1955 1955 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Bis. Corp. .. 6% ™ 6% 6% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co., 

a TD wbieseces 140 133% 138% 
Hathaway Bak., 

ON) rae 6% 5 soak 5% 
Horn & 

Corp. of N. Y¥. 23%, 20% 23% 23% 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% t Pe 5% 

Miib<.s cctssaevese 109% 105% 108% 
Ward Baking Co., 

Warrants ....... 11% 5% 5% 5% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Great A. & P. Tea Co....... 187 188 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $5 Pfd. ........ 108 109 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. ........ 142 145 
Gant, . WG bs ob 544 bbe bcc ove 20% 20% 

CANADIAN STOCKS 
May 
6, 13, 
7-1954-55— 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread .... 4 2% 400 3.90 
Can. Food Prod. 4.10 1.75 3% 3% 

jE RD 1% #4 6% 7 

ee ee Eee 33% 60 *63 
Consol. Bak. ..... 12% 10% 12 
Federal Grain 41 26 40 

pike senbaes 31 29 30% 30% 
Gen. Bakeries 814 7 10% 12 
Lake of the Woods 52% 413% 53% *h2% 

wah Wone 200 50 150 =64150 


Maple Leaf Mig.. 10 8% 9% 9% 
My Kas ceccontie 100 101% 102 
McCabe Grain, A 17™% 16 17% 17% 
OPP So re 18% 15% 154% 18% 
Ogilvie Flour ..... 44 4 2% 40% 
St. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd. ..... 135 130 133% 130 
Toronto Elevs. .... 18% 16 6% 16% 
United Grain, 19 17 11% 18 
Wes -. 57 86 83% 
Pfd. 444% .....- 105% 103 105 104 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
traded: 





Bid Asked 
55 59 
x 8% 
26 Bi iy 
37 ayes 
16 17 
91 92% 
1 25 
161% 176 
Ve 40% 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
3tocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade, May 10, 1955 (000's omitted): 











Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Buffalo ........ 585 84 = 
BBOGE or ccvias 40 264 i 
ROGER. civiccvenes ee “a 410 
Teta 6. gssies 625 348 499 


Previous week .. 860 169 406 233 


William M. Molan, 50, 
Dies in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS — William M. 
Molan, 50, president and treasurer of 
Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis Holsum 
bakery, died May 18 after a short 
illness. 

Prominent in the baking industry 
of the Northwest for many years, 
Mr. Molan started his baking career 
with Purity Bakeries Corp., Detroit, 
where he was assistant manager in 
1926-27. He transferred to Chicago in 
1927 as assistant to the treasurer of 
Purity, and bought the Regan firm 
here in 1928. He was vice president 
from that time until 1941, when he 
assumed the presidency. 

His father, Michael L. Molan, 81, 
at one time worked for W. M. Regan, 
founder of the local firm, before he 
began the chain of bakeries in Min- 
neapolis and the Northwest which led 
to the organization of Purity Bak- 
eries, Inc., with L. A. Cushman and 
N. F. Lensen. Michael Molan was 
president of Purity, one of the na- 
tion’s largest baking chains, from 
1928 until his retirement in 1939. He 
is still chairman of Regan Bros. Co. 

A brother, Roy, at one time oper- 
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ated Molan Bakers, Sheboygan, Wis., 
as a wholesale firm before leaving the 
baking industry. 

William was educated at St. Thom- 
as high school and college in St. 
Paul, and attended the University of 
Notre Dame. He played in the line 
for Knute Rockne in the days of the 
“Four Horsemen.” He had been active 
in civic affairs, was a 4th degree 
member of the Knights of Columbus, 
was a member of Edina and Inter- 
lachen Country Clubs, the Minneapo- 
lis Club and the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club despite an arthritic condition 
which hampered him for many years. 
He was an ardent hunter and fisher- 
man. 

Mr. Molan was a member of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago, the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, and the bakers’ 
associations of Minnesota, Iowa, and 
North Dakota. 

Mr. Molan is survived by his father 
and mother, widow, Eve, 4616 Sunset 
Ridge Road, Edina, Minn., two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Joanne Wheaton, wife of 
Warde F. Wheaton of Regan’s Min- 
neapolis office; Mrs. Marilyn Craw- 
ford, his brother, Roy R., a sister, 
Mrs. Marion Flood, and three grand- 
children. 
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NEW YORK 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 
Pilot Bakery 


¥ 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
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AACC MEETING 


(Continued from page 14) 





F. Finney, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, studied the influence of 
ionizing radiations on gluten disper- 
sions and on lyophilized gluten by 
means of x-rays, using viscosimetric 
technics to measure response. Loss 
in viscosity in solutions 

from irradiated dry gluten was found 
to be related to dose administered. 

Roy A. Anderson, Northern Utiliza- 
tion Research Branch, Peoria, Ill., re- 
ported studies on the recovery of 
starch from grain sorghum grits 
which showed that this raw material 
could be processed satisfactorily by 
methods similar to, but simpler than, 
those used to wet-mill whole grain 
sorghum or corn. 

In the production of shortenings, 
numerous tests are employed at all 
stages of manufacture and many con- 
sumers also have adopted various 
chemical and physical constants as a 
part of specifications governing their 
purchases. Since the manufacturer 
employs these tests, the consumer 
feels that he is assuring himself of 
getting a shortening with the per- 
formance characteristics he desires. 
The reasons why this may not be true 
were pointed out by D. V. Stingley 
and F. G. Wheeler, Armour & Co., 
Chicago. 

The meanings of some commonly 
used analytical values for fats and 
oils were explained by H. T. Span- 
nuth, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

S. W. Thompson and J. E. Gannon, 
Lever Brothers Co., Edgewater, N.J., 
reported that the occluded or emulsi- 
fied gas which is normally present in 
commercial shortenings has only a 
very marginal effect in any cake test. 
Texturation of the shortening is an 
important factor in producing good 
pound cakes, The influence of textura- 
tion on shortening performance in 
baking powder cakes depends upon 
the formula, they said. 


Formula Feed Problems 


A substantial portion of the pro- 
gram this year was devoted to prob- 
lems of formula feed manufacture, in 
which association members have been 
developing a greater interest each 
year. Additives came in for discussion 
on this program, with talks on anti- 
biotics, minerals and drugs. 


Robert White-Stevens, American 
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the effect of low level antibiotic in 
the diet is quite modest at best, is 
most effective at initial stages of 
growth and is of relatively short 
duration. The use of higher levels of 
antibiotic (50-100 g. per ton) as the 
body weight of the bird increases, 
maintains an effective level of the 
drug throughout growing and pro- 
ductive life, he declared. It now ap- 
pears doubtful that antibiotics con- 
tribute direct nutrition, but rather 
that they assist in enabling the bird 
to use the diet to the fullest extent 
by reducing intestinal competition 
and tissue toxins resulting from clin- 
ical and sub-clinical disease, said Mr. 
Stevens. 

There were two reports from the 
agronomy standpoint. Vera Schlegel, 
B. C. Hummel, and L. S. Cuendet, 
University of Minnesota, undertook a 
study to answer the following ques- 
tions: Can a germination inhibitor be 
extracted from a moldy wheat 
sample? How long must the mold 
grow on the wheat before the pres- 
ence of the inhibitor can be detected 
in the extract? What is the relation 
existing between the production of 
the inhibitor on the one hand and the 
degree of mold infestation, the via- 
bility, germ damage, and the changes 
in fat acidity and sugar content on 
the other hand? There was a poor 
correlation between the production 
of a water-soluble inhibitor and 
changes in sugars and free fatty 
acids. With Aspergillis glaucus, no 
germination inhibitor could be ex- 
tracted throughout the storage 
period. 

Hessian Fly Resistance 

Biochemical factors involved in the 
resistance of wheat plants to attack 
by Hessian fly were studied by F. Y. 
Refai, E. T. Jones and B. S. Miller, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
Promising results obtained can be 
divided into two categories: 

1. Physical and chemical structure 
of the wheat plant. A correlation was 
found to exist between the degree of 
resistance and the resistance of the 
stem to shear. A positive correlation 
existed between the degree of resis- 
tance and the percentage of hemi- 
cellulose present in the stem. 

2. Biological activities within the 
plant itself. Chromatographic an- 
alyses showed that the amount of free 
sugars increased markedly in in- 
fested plants. It also was found that 
the larvae secrete a substance into 
the plant and that secretions from 
the larvae will inhibit the activity of 
wheat plant phosphorylase. 


Bread Studies 


The reports on bread studies this 
year involved mixing tolerance, low 
temperature storage, B: additions, 
and the sugar-flour relationship. 





Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing .through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approx'- 








W. G. Bechtel, G. E. Hammer, and 
J. G. Ponte, Jr., American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, Ill., reported that 
calcium stearyl-2 lactylate, added to 
doughs which contained from 3% to 
8.5% nonfat milk solids of good bak- 
ing quality, increased the tolerance 
to both undermixing and overmixing. 
Bread of good quality was obtained 
when the dough was mixed for as 
long as 2.7 times the optimum mixing 
time, determined without the use of 
this additive. 

On bread made with nonfat milk 
solids of poor baking quality, the ef- 
fect of calcium stearyl-2 lactylate 
was even more pronounced. At lower 
levels of milk solids mixing time was 
not so critical, although tolerance to 
overmixing was much less than when 
milk solids of good baking quality 
were used. 

Calcium stearyl-2 lactylate affects 
the properties of both starch and 
gluten, the authors said. 

J. B. Thompson and B. D. Budde- 
meyer, C. J. Patterson Co. and Mid- 
west Research Institute, Kansas 
City, studied the effects of calcium 
stearyl-2 lactylate and potassium 
bromate upon bread quality. The im- 
proving effect of the two materials in 
bread were very similar both in ex- 
tent and kind. Evidence indicated 
that these resemblances are probably 
superficial in nature. 


Freezing and Firming Bread 

Effects of storage temperature and 
freezing on firming changes in com- 
mercial bread were reported by James 
W. Pence and Noel N. Standridge, 
Western Utilization Research Branch, 
Albany, Cal. Firming in bread crumb 
became progressively more rapid at 
storage temperatures of 86°, 74°, 54°, 
and 46° F. At temperatures of 34° 
and 20° F., however, firming was only 
slightly more rapid than at 46° F. 

At the four lower temperatures, 
half of the total increase in firmness 
up to the sixth day had occurred 
within the first 24 hours. 

Firming in bread that was frozen 
and thawed before storage was slower 
than in loaves stored without prelimi- 
nary freezing; firming in the de- 
frosted bread was compared to that 
in unfrozen bread starting at the 
same level of firmness, it was re- 
ported. 

B. Fortification 

The findings by some investigators 
of improved growth in children by 
supplementing the diet with vitamin 
Be has suggested the possibility of 
fortifying certain foods with this vita- 
min. Studies by C. M. Hollenbeck, 
Rosmarie Monahan, W. L. Benson, 
and J. F. Mahoney of Merck & Co., 
Rahway, N.J., have shown that vita- 
min By is generally quite compatible 
and stable in such fortified foods as 
beverage bases, breakfast cereals, 
flour, bread, and infant formulae, and 
carbonated beverages, vitamin B. is 
compatible with other B vitamins, is 
easily dispersible in dry form in pre- 
mixes, or is soluble in water so it is 
adaptable to current procedures for 
food fortification. 
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1.5 Million Bushel 
Addition to Be Built 


BALTIMORE — Construction has 
started on a 1% million bushel addi- 
tion to the Port Covington grain ele- 
vators by the Western Maryland 
Railway. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad reports 
that it has budgeted funds for an ad- 
ditional 1.6 million bushels space at 
its Canton elevator for 1956, and Bal- 
timore & Ohio reports it has plans 
for a 500,000 to 1 million bushel plant 
at Locust Point next year. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
epee e 
FOR SALE—ONE RAYMOND MECHANI- 











cal Separator, Serial No. 44075, including 
15 H.P., W.H., 400-volt, 60-cycle motor. 
This is an 8’ diameter classifier for in- 
side or outside installation. Address 816, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 








v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











MILL MACHINERY 


For Good Guaranteed aeeminery 


“Complete list on request over 2,500 items 
used, new, rebuilt." We purchase all types 
equipment for cash or will trade. Need 
pellet mills, Carter Discs, H. S. Sifters, etc. 


on MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 








- E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 





W. A. Yost, Jr., Fills New 


Allis-Chalmers Position 


MILWAUKEE — The appointment 
of William A. Yost, Jr., to the new- 
ly created post of vice president, 
staff operations, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. was announced by R. S. Steven- 
son, president. 

Previously, Mr. Yost was vice pres- 
ident, general machinery division, a 
position he has held since September, 
1951. In his new position he will gen- 
erally direct activities in the firm’s 
industrial relations, public relations, 
legal, purchasing, comptroller and re- 
search divisions. He came to Allis- 
Chalmers in 1943 as manager of the 
marine division, steam turbine de- 
partment after being employed by 
Elliott Co., Jeannette, Pa. 
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German Trader Plans 


Visit to U.S. Firms 


NEW YORK — Peter Schenkel, 
representing Wilhelm Schenkel K.- 
G., Weidenpesch (Cologne), Ger- 
many, is expected to arrive here 
shortly for a visit of four to six 
weeks, according to recent newspa- 
per reports. 

Mr. Schenkel’s itinerary will in- 
clude New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Springfield, Ohio, and 
other cities. 

The reports state that Mr. Schen- 
kel is interested in visiting grain 
exporters and in purchasing oats and 
corn. He also seeks information on 
the sales possibilities of peat moss 
and agricultural products, accord- 
ing to the newspapers. 

Mr. Schenkel’s mail address while 
in this country will be c/o Karl 
Augst, 623 Limestone St., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 
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: BAKER FLOURS A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 





FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Fio Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 

(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 

ic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. , IN ea ae 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators an, toes ene eagaeinY wt cr salle ot 2.508,000 bush 
and Feed Mills and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 








= 9 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgatTr xg, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. EasTeRn REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Crry 





Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


ra 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 220. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











FLOUR IS KING 










When you bake your first car of POLAR 
BEAR, your search for a choice flour 
will cease. From then on POLAR BEAR 
will be your first choice. 


FOUNDED BY 
S| «ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu Grape Spring Wueart. Fiours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN + GOODHUE 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 





dune 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil., Pa. 


June 11-18—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, N.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C, 


June 15-18 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn.; Broadmoor Ho- 
tel, Colorado Springs, Colo.; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 


June 17-18—Michigan State Millers 





Hour — 


GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 




















‘“RUSSELL’S BEST”, 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mil to loonted tn dhe Bie steep 
wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, end secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 

















You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Gour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








CARGILL€ 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 











t 
. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Assn.; St. Clair Inn., St. Clair; sec., 
H. S. Cowgill, Amendt Milling Co., 
Monroe, Mich. 


June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Asn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 


June 21-33 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Del Coronado 
Hotel, Coronado, Cal.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 189 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Ill. 


June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


July 17-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs; Sec., Edward R. John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Sept. 11-18—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 8. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Sept. 20-21 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Paxton Hotel, Omaha; Sec., 
L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, Omaha, 
Neb. 


Sept. 11-18—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Oct. 23-25—National Pretzel Bak- 
ers; Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 


D.C.; Sec., Harold H. Moss, 8617 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 18, 
Pa. 


Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct, 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 

















Country ELEVATORS 


CHEYENNE—NEBRED 
PAWNEE—TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 


-WESTCENTRAL cooperative crain company- 


GRAIN EXCHANGE— OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL Faciuirigs IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED 





¥. 
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City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Nov. 138-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1956 


April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 
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Philippine Flour Buying 
Lifts Vancouver Total 


VANCOUVER—Headed by a sharp 
increase in clearances for the Philip- 
pines, March shipments of flour from 
this port were the largest this year, 
totaling 319,648 bbl. This figure com- 
pares with 286,090 bbl. in February 
and 201,416 bbl. in March last year. 

Total shipments in the first quar- 
ter this year were 768,915 bbl. against 


561,735 bbl. in the same period in 
1954. 

Shipments to Manila in March 
amounted to 184,614 bbl., a gain of 


40,000 bbl. over the previous month 
and up 80,000 bbl. over the same 
month last year. The big Philippine 
buying in March was due to the fact 
that this was the first month of flour 
import decontrol in the islands. 

Following are the shipments tc 
other countries in March: Central 
America 33,086 bbl.; West Indies 27,- 
249; Japan 22,029; Hong Kong 18,802; 
Thailand 9,627; Panama 7,287; Co- 
lombia 6,937; Straits Settlements 
5,984; Peru 1,531; South America 
1,189; West Africa 1,263; and Den- 
mark 50 bbl. 





**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














Write for details on 


LEAVENING - 
AGENTS : 


*MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
e Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo, « 
« © © Serving Industry ... Which Serves Mankind « « « 






MONSANTO | 


CHEMICALS - PLASTICS 








s . J LJ 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








KNAPPEN comeax 


BEST QUALITY ry MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 














For Finer Packaging 


Look to Falton 


Fist 
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ppt IT’S IN THE RECORD 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS if r WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF NARCH 
THE WEST ie ee VA, Ws CANADIAN 
NELSON CRESCENT | (Zien SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 
OATMEAL 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO | ,' 


Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 


WESTERN CANADA-IT' BETTER 3. uae 
ogi MIA Robin Hood Flour 


ROLLED OATS 

















Silly, % ils Limi 
s Ran a is cm ean 

puRity THREE STARS 

CANADA CREAM STERLING 











0 | en atest tect 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO CANADA CABLE ADDRESS: GREATSTAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 

















+ + ~ 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling: Co., Limited 











Cable Address eh, 
“HASTINGS” Oita con oan ae 
Montreal See USED 
‘a 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


- 
od -_ — 
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Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 





The Northwestern Miller 


For more than 80 years... Service Program: 

Ree tern Miller has 

: 7 — oe) Sa @ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 
:, been distinguished for its un- : Pi Ome 

: rivalled program of services to : aerate. eopes 

: advertisers. Developed and main- : @ The Almanack, a statistical annual! 
; tained to offer advertisers valu-  : 

: able tools in the operation of their : @ The ey for reference and 
businesses, this traditional service : —- 


program is being improved and @ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 


expanded, increasing its value to advertisers 
advertisers and to the industries : 
with which they are associated. : @ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet adver- 
HOSES a as a: | tisers’ needs 





The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program fo its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details . . . 





The Buinespuer Poni sore oe | LUC SOrthwestern Miller 


Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 





Tue NoRTHWESTERN MILLER «+ FEEDSTUFFS 








Tm Agieadio Sines 4 insu Paskeeren 250! Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
Cropuire BRANCH Orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
(A 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


= 
‘The Choice of the 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


Finest Hard Wheats 











The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Mines 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 








that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 




















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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“If we get married will you give 
up smoking?” 

“Yes.” 

“And drinking, too?” 

“Yes.” 


“And will you stop going to your 
club in the evening?” 

“Feu.” 

“And what else are you thinking 
of giving up, darling?” 

“The idea of getting married.” 

& 

An old man was sitting on the 
porch of a little village store when a 
big, shiny car drove up with two 
strangers in it. “Hey, there,” one of 
them called out, “how long has this 
town been dead?” 

The old man looked at them over 
the rims of his spectacles. “Well, not 
long, I guess. You're the first buzzards 


I've seen.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 

A tourist in Switzerland was taken 
by a local guide on a mountain 
climb. At one point the guide dis- 
turbed his client by urging: “Be 
careful not to fall here because it is 
very dangerous. But if you do fall, 
remember to look to the right—the 
view is the best for miles around.” 

¢?¢¢ 

“I’m sorry, sir,” said the telephone 
operator, “but that number has been 
taken out.” 

“Oh, is that so?’ came the man’s 
voice indignantly. “Well, can you 
give me any information as to just 
who has taken her out?” 



































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—5,000,000 BUSHELS 








SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 70 Years 





F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 
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The ~ 
WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 











.». Means your 
flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 


THE NEW CENTURY Co. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, 1, 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 

















CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
‘e”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











THE KANSAS. 
MILLING CO. 
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“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal 


74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 








D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
Cc. I. PF. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “Wheatear,” Glasgow 
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Conference Shows 
Factors in Frozen 
Bakery Products 


HOLLYWOOD, FLA. — George T. 
Carlin, associate director of research 
for Swift Laboratories, gave an il- 
lustrated lecture on frozen foods at 
the recent National Food Conference. 
Over 200 of the top food men in 
the fields of production, processing, 
andl selling attended the conference 
held at Hollywood, Fla. 

In describing the frozen food in- 
dustry, Mr. Carlin said, “Research 
on frozen foods has led into many 
strange fields. One fact stands out. 
The frozen food business is a busi- 
ness of many dreams—some of them 
fabulously good, many fantastically 
bad.” 

Problems and answers concerning 
the evaluation of frozen foods were 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter st, LONDON, E. ©. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM CO 


Cable 
Address: 
“Witburg” 


Reference: 
H. Abert De Bary & Co. 
Amsterdam 

















A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 OTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 








Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 

| 2 
ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 


FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 





Cable Address: ‘“‘Asbjornstad”’ 





Cable Address: ‘Dorrgacs,” London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,”” Oslo 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANG, 
LONDON, =. ©. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 





Midland Bank, Ltd., London 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 





CHR. ANGELL 
Established 1876 
Oslo, Norway 


FLOUR AGENT 


Cable address “ANGELL - OSLO” 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





INFORMAL POSE—Martin Eisen- 


staedt (left), director of bakery 
operations of the American Stores 
Co., Philadelphia, and president of 
the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, and Don F. Copell, vice 
president in charge of engineering 
of the Wagner Baking Corp., New- 
ark, NJ., and former ASBE presi- 
dent, were caught in an informal 
pose during the sixth annual as- 
sembly on bakery production and 
sales sponsored by the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, Pennsylvania 
division No. 4 at Reading recently. 
Both of these well known bakery 
engineers were featured speakers on 
the assembly program. 





brought out as Mr. Carlin demon- 
strated with color slides some of the 
good and bad points of frozen foods. 

The four main guides used to evalu- 
ate the practicability of a food for 
freezing were said to be adaptabil- 
ity, storage life, convenience and 
packaging requirements. 

The purposes of packaging mate- 
rial were listed as maintaining prod- 
uct quality, providing protection 
against handling, giving sales appeal 
and at the same time having a favor- 
able competitive cost. Another con- 
sideration enters the package require- 
ment when the product is to be 
heated or baked in the package. 
Among the package materials dis- 
cussed were foil, saran, cellophane, 
waxed board, polyethelene and metal 
trays. 

After giving demonstrations of the 
four guides used in evaluation, Mr. 
Carlin proceeded to apply these 
guides to the freezing of bakery 
goods. Frozen bread was said to 
present quite a problem because of 
the slow freezing time and the rapid 
rate of dehydration, Although the 
adaptability was said to be fairly 
good and preservation good from the 
standpoint of preventing mold dam- 
age, it was pointed out that after 
thawing, staling continued at an ac- 
celerated rate. 

The problem of dehydration was 
said to be solved by double wrap- 
ping or more expensive packaging 
material such as cellophane or poly- 
ethelene but this plus the cost of 
freezing was said to put bread in 
one of the less desirable categories 
of frozen foods. 

Mr. Carlin mentioned fruit pies as 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 














Cable Address: “Grarns," Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 
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IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Sterwin Now Offers 
A Complete Maturing 
and Bleaching Service 





© STERWIN CHLO 
—An accurate qd 
metering even the 
nute quantities of ch 


RINATOR 
evice for 
MOst mi- 
lorine. 


a Ox YLITE® _ 4 highl 

6 ficient, ®conomical Fy 
bleaching agent. a 
For information On 


r 5 
ontract, write 4 Flour Service 


le direct to; 


* e 


FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
1123-25 Merriam Bivd., Kansas City, Kansas 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 


BLEACHING, ENRICHMENT. 
* TRADEMARK 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











“Golden Loaf” t's oa 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 

















FIRST IN THE FIELD! 


Hudson 


Hudson 
Pulp & Paper Corp. 
477 Madison Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. 


MULTIWALLS 


ver the Goods... BEST 





1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-HEeTreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 
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being a bakery item that is extreme- 
ly adaptable to freezing and packag- 
ing. However, sugar solutions in pie 
fillers make the freezing point very 
low and if the pies are allowed to 
get above 10 or 15°, there is danger 
of juice spilling out. 

Another problem with pies is the 
underbaking of the bottom crust. A 
solution to this was said to be avail- 
able with the inclusion of caramel- 
izing agents to help develop a brown 


MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 





INC. 
3 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
7 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 























THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


commer cmmmme TN KANSAS gums 





QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 











PIRES PEAL 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
al Office De rad 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














“For SUPER Results 


‘25)Y USE QUAKER 
"'; film BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 












Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 











BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
als C2446 
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crust color. Another solution sug- 


fhe 'an sr'dicer te'nes | PEEK BROS. J. H. BLAKE 


Mr. Carlin recommended one fea- 
ture which he said bakers have neg- 
lected to date to a large extent was 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 











the use of uncooked frozen fruits 


FLOUR 





which would provide a better fla- 
vored fresh fruit pie 12 months of 
the year. 

Freezing was said to be an ideal 
solution for the marketing of cakes 
iced with or filled with either rich 


Board of Trade Bldg. - 
butter cream or whipped cream. The 2 er 


Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. rs 
“The Clearing House For Clears 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 








Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











frozen item does not stick to the 





carton or spoil. 


———BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Gooch Laboratories 
Named Official Chemists 


LOS ANGELES—Announcement is 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 






BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














made this week of the appointment 
of the Geo. W. Gooch Laboratories, 
Ltd., Los Angeles, as official chemists 
on cottonseed oil for the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

Gooch Laboratories have for some 
time been official chemists for the 





afl Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 









S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











National Institute of Oilseed Prod- ‘— 
ucts, and have on the laboratory staff 
official chemists for the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Assn., and for the 
National Soybean Processors Assn., 
as well as referee chemists for the 
American Oil Chemists Society. 

The firm has also been named re- 
cently as the West Coast Service 
Laboratory of the American Meat 


21 W. 10TH ST. 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


| The Montgomery Company 












-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











Institute Foundation. | 
Executives of Gooch Laboratories E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY JOHN F. REILLY 
include W. F. Beedle, president, Dr. ot 
B. W. Beadle, executive vice presi- Flour—Corn Goods FLOUR 
dent and general manager, Richard GRAND 1554 


P. Beedle, assistant general manager, 
and Fred C. Woekel, chief chemist. 


1206 Waldheim Bldg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 








Two Broadway New York City 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


KNIGHTON 

















Francis M. Franco 


ew OR FLOUR | | PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
PHIL ADELPHIA NEW YORK 










JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L D. 6 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 




















N C 


GRAI 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 























PORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «+ Phone L. D. 98 

STOCKY ARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford «© Phone 3316 
Manager 






























TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 





OFFICES 








| New York Louisville 
Py Chicago Memphis 
: St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
eapolis Ft. Worth 
Mi 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Vancouver, B, C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man 
TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 
Citense Norfolk 
t. Louis 
K City Louisville 
Omahe Memphis 
Minneapolis aR 
Telode Ft. Worth 
Columbus 





GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 
% FROM 
@ EVERY PRODUCING 
&.. : 


AREA 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 














““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 
> Minneapolis, Minn, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


580 Grain Exch. 
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Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Fiour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 
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Wealth in the Wilderness 


**Many minds have studied the impulse that drove the American 
pioneer west, out of the comparative comfort of settled com- 


munities into the hazards of the wilderness. He was taking the 


highway to the future, says the champion of the gospel of progress. 


He was looking for escape from a desiccated civilization, says the 
romantic interpreter of the gospel of individualism. He was follow- 
ing his ‘manifest destiny,’ says the patriot, by taking effective 
possession for democracy of the vast expanse of land that lay be- 


yond the Mississippi. 


**The pioneer himself might well have said, more simply, that he 
was determined to lay his hands on better rewards than he could 
ever have had at home where his elders already owned the earth.” * 


For a sweeping panorama of an American industry in action, 
read 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY, The Story of General Mills. It 
is available at $4.75 from your local bookseller or directly from 
the publisher, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS, Minneapolis 
14, Minn. 


General Millis 


*From BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY by James Gray, copyright 1954, University of Minnesota. 





